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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———_ 


HE Ministers were feasted by the Lord Mayor at the Man- 
sion House on Wednesday, and made their usual éloge of 
their own doings during the Session. The most important feature 
of the solemnity was Lord Beaconsfield’s speech, in reply to 
that delivered by Lord Hartington in the debate concern- 
ing Mr. Chaplin’s motion for a Commission of Inquiry into 
Agricultural Distress, on the 4th July. It is clear that the 
Prime Minister regards this speech as the one danger-signal 
of the Session, and is most anxious to define the position 
of the Government in relation to it. Lord Hartington’s 
speech, he said, was “a very remarkable one, and with the social 
position Lord Hartington occupies, as the eldest son of one of 
the great proprietors of the soil, must exercise great influence 
on public opinion.” That speech had given him an impression, 
he said, that Lord Hartington considered the present land system 
of our country as having failed, and as having so failed that it could 
never be restored. Its failure consisted, according to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s understanding of Lord Hartington, in this,—that 
English agriculture now supports three classes out of the 
soil,—the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer,—whereas a 
‘better system would dispense with the share of the landlord 
altogether. We have dealt with Lord Beaconsfield’s curious 
reply elsewhere. It proved completely that he does not know 
even the alphabet of political economy, but it proved nothing 
else, except, indeed, that he was anxious to have his say in reply 
to Lord Hartington, and to have it at once. Indeed the 
Mansion House would hardly, we think, be the place selected 
for such a reply, if the Minister were not meditating the step 
of asking the country to try the issue between Lord Hartington 
and himself, and to try it soon. , 











Lord Salisbury praised the House of Lords for having 
passed in two hours the Army Regulation Bill, which 
took the House of Commons 198 hours to get through ; 
while Sir Stafford Northcote praised the House of Com- 
mons for shaping, and building, and rigging the vessel 
which the House of Lords had only christened and launched. 
Lord Salisbury again praised the House of Lords for devising 
what he called a solution of the Irish University question,—a 
question which had baffled every one, till it occurred to the 
Government to propose a measure for the purpose to the Upper 
House. And Sir Stafford Northcote again praised the House 
of Commons for adding to that measure the clause without 
which it would have been a nut with no kernel in it. But the 
sweetest praise of all, was Sir Stafford Northcote’s praise 
of the House of Commons for sustaining a policy “the 
result of which would be greatly to increase the honour and 
elevate the position of this}country.” And in the effusion of his 
heart he magnanimously included his opponents in the praise, 
though with a double edge to his compliment, for some of them, 
he said, had earned it by preferring “ the sentiment of patriotism 
to that of party,” others, “ by so much preferring the sentiment 
of party to that of patriotism, that they have done us, unwit- 








orders of the British Government,—the general tendency of 
which appears to be, if we may judge by the reports of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s proceedings, to depose Cetewayo, to break up 
the Zulu chiefs, by giving each of them a portion of the 
land to govern, and assigning to each of them a Euro- 
pean adviser or resident. Sir Garnet met a large number 
of Zulu chiefs at Emangwene on July 19th, and ex- 
plained the intentions of the British Government. Some of 
them had already declared their desire to have John Dunn, 
as a white king over them, for “they were lost,” they said, 
“and knew not where to go.” So far the news is satisfactory, 
but on the other hand, it is clear that the hasty retreat from 
Ulundi has encouraged Cetewayo and the inland chiefs; and that 
a second advance of a considerable portion of the troops is held 
to be essential to any satisfactory termination of the war. 


It is still less satisfactory to have it stated, as the Daily News’ 
Special Correspondent, Mr. Archibald Forbes, reports—and Sir 
Garnet’s own latest despatch partly confirms—that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is adopting the old policy of stirring up blacks 
against blacks, setting the Swazis to attack the Zulus from the 
north-west, setting Cetewayo’s brother Oham to attack him from 
another quarter, and putting a price of 5,000 cattle on Cete- 
wayo’s head. In the House of Commons, the Government, 
though extremely reticent, profess the most moderate 
feelings towards Cetewayo, and no intention of deal- 
ing harshly with him, if he should fall into our hands. But 
then, if the Swazis were to deal harshly with him, why that 
would be a different affair; and we suppose the policy of Divide 
et impera, if not inculcated, would be accepted tacitly, and per- 
haps approved. All intentions of annexation, however, have 
been repudiated by Sir Garnet Wolseley to the native chiefs, 
He has told them that the Queen will not take any part of their 
territory, and will not even allow white men to acquire it. 


Lord Chelmsford has resigned his command, and received 
leave to return home. Sir Garnet Wolseley has disbanded 
some of the expensive irregular cavalry, and though again send- 
ing forward some of the force beyond Ulundi, until the poli- 
tical result of Cetewayo’s defeat is more clearly seen, Sir 
Garnet still appears to think it safe to begin sending home 
troops. Sir Evelyn Wood, the best soldier of the war, is 
coming home invalided, for much needed rest. Mr. Forbes says 
that General Crealock’s failure has been one of the greatest 
failures in the recent war,—that he had the opportunity of 
taking and burning Ulundi long before Lord Chelmsford was 
near it, but that he held persistently to his base on the Tugela 
for over two months, and would risk nothing. My. Forbes distri- 
butes his praise and blame much more freely than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and we are not sure that—whether equally 
just or not—it will not be more valued and more feared. 


The Irish University Bill has passed the House of Commons, 
with the prospective clause empowering the Senate of the new 
University to draw out a scheme for fellowships, scholarships, 
and exhibitions, to be conferred, both for “ comparative ” and also 
for “absolute” proficiency ; and the Irish Members have declared 
their resolution not to regard this scheme as a settlement of the 
question, but to agitate for collegiate endowments, whenever the 
scheme of the Senate shall be presented to Parliament. Mr, 
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Lowther and Sir Stafford Northcote were obstinate against 
any concession to a “ Denominational College,” either by results 
fees, or as Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice proposed, by a direct 
endowment of the Professoriate. But it is reasoned that by 
means of conferring scholarships for “absolute ” proficiency, a 
quantity of money may get into the pockets of average lads, 
who will be “ obliged” to spend it in their colleges, in order to 
get any further education. But why obliged? Why may they 
not take it to crammers, or worse, waste it without proceeding 
to any higher stage of education at all? The measure bids fair 
to be as lavish of ill-spent grants of money to candidates of no 
special merit, and without any guarantees for the right expen- 
diture of these grants, as it is parsimonious in refusing them to 
the teaching bodies which need help most. The Irish University 
Bill has come out a bad and botched apparatus for popular bribes. 





Yesterday week Mr. Chamberlain delivered a very eloquent 
and instructive speech on the affairs of South Africa, which 
commanded tributes of respect from all parts of the House. 
He recalled the history of the Kaffir war of 1811 and 1819; of 
the war of 1834, which led to the annexation of the native terri- 
tory up to the Kei River, though the annexation was disap- 
proved at home, Lord Glenelg declaring that the Kaffirs had 
been driven into rebellion, and that the annexed territory 
should be given back; of the war of 1846, which led to the 
re-annexation of the native territory; and of the war of 1850, 
which extended the effects of the war of 1846. He illustrated 
powerfully the excesses of these wars, quoting a report of a 
speech by Mr. Spriggs, the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
in favour of enslaving the natives, on the fidelity of which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had to throw doubts in his reply, while 
in the strongest way condemning it, as reported. Mr. Cham- 
berlain concluded by asking for investigation by a Commission, 
and pointing out that Sir Bartle Frere’s policy would re- 
sult in perpetual war with the natives, while Confederation 
would lead to a policy in which the hard Dutch ideas would be 
predominant. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, while complimenting Mr. Chamber- 
lain on his speech, threw his shield, as usual, over Sir Bartle 
Frere, whom the Government appear always to reprove when 
they write despatches, and always to defend when they make 
speeches in answer to any other critic. Sir Michael declared that 
the reiterated wars in South Africa were due to the constant tide 
of white migration northward, meeting a far more powerful 
wave of black migration southward. But his only remedies 
were Confederation, the organisation by the Confederated 
Colonies of a proper and well-disciplined force for their own 
defence, which would save them from panics, and which, by dis- 
couraging the great southward migration of the black races, 
and accustoming those within the colonial limits to civilised 
labour and pastoral or agricultural tastes, would prevent the 
collisions which had given rise to so many wars. He had per- 
fect confidence in Sir Bartle Frere,—in spite of all the official 
snubs he has had to administer to him,—and he exhorted the 
House to have perfect confidence in himself; which, whether it 
feels it or not, it is of course ready to express. Mr. Chamber- 
lain did not succeed in eliciting from the Government that any 
change of policy was about to be adopted, or any effectual 
check administered to Sir Bartle Frere’s pertinacious Im- 
perialism, 


In both Houses of Parliament on Monday, votes of thanks 
were proposed,—to the Viceroy of India, for the ability and 
judgment with which the resources of the British Army 
in India had been applied to the support of the military 
operations in Afghanistan; and to the officers of the Army, 
for their intrepidity, skill, indefatigable zeal, &c.; and to 
the troops, for their gallant behaviour. The difficulty was, 
however, that no papers had been laid on the table 
showing the Viceroy’s admirable management of his re- 
sources; and even granting what the Government sedulously 
maintained,—that no approbation of policy was implied in the 
vote,—this compliment to the Viceroy was really too much of 
an act of blind faith. Lord Granville pointed out that in the 
case of the last Afghanistan war, the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel gave a fortnight’s notice of it, and delayed the vote, 
expressly in order to lay on the table papers justifying the vote. 
There were, too, serious doubts as to whether the commissariat 
of the Candahar column at all events, had been at all well 
attended to; and yet, in spite of all this, the House of Lords 





was asked to vote its praise and thanks in the dark; and this of 
course it did, and without a division. 


In the House of Commons the resistance made was stouter. 
Lord Hartington objected strongly, though only in the abstract, 
to mixing up a vote of thanks to the Army with a vote of 
thanks to the Viceroy, and quoted Sir Robert Peel’s objec- 
tion to do so in the case of a previous war. In 1858, again, Mr. 
Disraeli, rather than include the Viceroy, moved “ the previous 
question,” and a sharp debate, with a severe attack upou Lord 
Canning, followed. Nevertheless, having urged these objections 
and put them very well, Lord Hartington withdrew them in prac- 
tice, and iusisted on the desirability of unanimity. There was, 
however, a minority which was more convinced by Lord Har- 
tington’s arguments, than persuaded by his advice, and thirty- 
three Members voted in favour of an amendment proposing 
to omit the Viceroy’s name from the vote, against 148 
who voted for including it. Then, again, when the vote 
came to be proposed as a substantive motion, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson moved “the previous question,” which was rejected by 
140 votes against 28, and then the vote of thanks was carried. 
Certainly Lord Beaconsfield in the old days knew better how 
to stand firm, even when doing so was called obstruction, 
than our present leaders know how to do so. It is hardly pos- 
sible to include the Civil ruler in a vote of military thanks, 
without conveying the impression of approving his policy. 
And in Lord Lytton’s case, to approve his policy is to approve 
the most flagrantly unjust war of modern times. 


Lord Northbrook made a speech in the debate on the Bill 
for raising the £2,000,000 which is to be lent to India without 
interest, by way of financial help to the Afghan campaign, 
which violently excited Lord Cranbrook and Lord Cairns. In 
that speech he reopened the policy of the war, and quoted Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s remarkable article in the Nineteenth Century, 
showing how much more our new frontier will cost us than our old 
one; how incomplete the step we have taken, is ; how, in spite of 
the Treaty, we must occupy Candahar ; how even then we should 
only have made a beginning; how we may have to guarantee 
Persia as we have guaranteed Asia Minor, besides settling the dis- 
turbances in Afghanistan, and holding ourselves ready to resent 
the Russian occupation of Merv. This speech of Lord Northbrook’s 
was a great trial to Lord Cranbrook, who positively denounced 
Lord Northbrook for not giving him notice of his speech. And 
Lord Cairns, who followed, was quite as testy. The truth is 
that it must be a great disappointment to the Government to 
find that they have acted on the advice of a perfectly insatiable 
school, who only use their concessions to prove the need of 
greater concessions still. You might as well try to pave the 
Slough of Despond, as try to satisfy the Indian statesmen who 
have got Russia-on-the-brain. 


At Nancy, on Tuesday, was unveiled a statue of M. Thiers, 
who, as liberator of the French soil after the Franco-German 
war, is the great hero of the towns near the borders of the lost 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. He is represented standing, with 
the Treaty of peace rolled up in his hand, and with a coun- 
tenance heavy with the sacrifices which his country is 
about to make. Five of the Ministers of the Republic 
attended the ceremonial, and with them M. Jules Simon, as 
representative of Madame Thiers (who was also present) and 
her family. A curious little incident occurred before M. Jules 
Simon spoke. The people of Nancy are fierce partisans of 
M. Jules Ferry’s persecuting Education law, and were disposed, 
it seems, to give the most formidable of its opponents a bad 
reception. M. Bernard, the Mayor of Nancy, therefore inter- 
vened, and said to the audience,—“M. Jules Simon only 
appears as representing the Thiers family;” on which M. 
Simon remarked,—“ You are pleading extenuating circum- 
stances for me, at which I cannot feel flattered.” M. 
Bernard rejoined,—“My dear colleague, I know the Nancy 
people better than you; what I said was necessary.” M. 
Jules Simon then spoke, and spoke very eloquently, but he 
declined attending the banquet which succeeded. A con- 
troversy has since arisen whether M. Thiers, if he were 
living, would take M. Jules Simon’s line in the education 
controversy, or that of M. Jules Ferry. Who can say? M. 
Thiers was a man of extraordinary faculty, but he never had the 
slightest notion of what a principle meant. 


It is obvious that the French Government rather rely on their 
bad education law for bringing them a certain amount of demo- 
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cratic popularity during the recess, and probably it may succeed 
in doing so. Atleast, they take every opportunity to emphasise 
their position on this pomt. At one of the latest meetings of 
the Senate before the recess, the meeting of yesterday week, M. 
Chesnelong having denounced a Bill on Departmental Training 
Colleges for Schoolmistresses, as tending to supersede nun- 
teachers in elementary schools, M. Jules Ferry very naturally 
asserted that there was no more reason why there should not be 
training colleges for schoolmistresses, than for schoolmasters; 
and turning suddenly to the Right, said,—“ You conceal dark 
designs.” Of course the Right, instead of laughing at him, at 
once flamed up into wrath, and most of them withdrew, when 
M. Jules Ferry explained that all he meant was to resent the 
imputation of “ dark designs "—designs to create godless train- 
ing colleges and schools—to himself. If so, why did he impute 
that to others which he resented their imputing to him ?P 


The Comte de Chambord’s new manifesto from Fréhsdorf, 
—the letter addressed to the Marquis de Foresta on July 
26th,—is very curious in the appearance of unhesitating 
faith in his own restoration with which the letter con- 
cludes :—‘ No; I will not accept the tutelage of men of 
figments and Utopias, but I will not cease to appeal to 
the co-operation of all honest men, and as you admir- 
ably said, armed with this power, and with the grace 
of God, I may save France ;—I must and I will.” It 
is easy to understand this sort of faith in a religious 
teacher, or even in a patriot who is endeavouring to 
liberate his country from a foreign yoke; but im a mere 
representative of a political system, a man of calm mind, to 
take him all in all, who has hardly had a single sign of popular 
favour throughout his whole career, this sort of obstinate 
superstition in his destiny is almost unique. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff, M.P. for Christchurch, the English 
Commissioner in Hast Roumelia, received a banquet at Bourne- 
mouth from some of his constituents last Saturday, and made 
them a speech, in return for the toast of his health, in which he 
pointed out that the Sultan was the head of the Mahommedan 
religion, and though quite willing to treat all other religions 
with tolerance, could not afford to propose treating the true 
religion of which he was the chief organ, on a par with all the 
false religions which he suffered with the sufferance of scorn. 
Whenever they had been fairly beaten in war, said Sir H. D. 
Wolff, the Turks were willing to accept their defeat, and 
assent to constitutions which gave Mahommedans no advantage 
over the believers of other creeds; but where they had not 
yet been beaten, they were not. And this conclusion Sir H. D. 
Wolff appeared to think, if not satisfactory, at least inevitable. 
He had no remedy to propose, except persuasion—as much and 
as useléss as you please—and he then went on quite calmly to 
descant on the advantage of keeping Turkey astride of the 
Bosphorus, if only for the sake of keeping Russia out. Why, 
it is, as he himself showed, only where Russia had not been 
kept out, that any improvement has been got in,—which seems to 
us solid ground rather for regretting, than forexulting, that Russia 
was kept out so much as she was. As physical nature used to 
be thought “to abhor a vacuum,” political nature is now held 
by a large party to abhor a Russian, and they would call in 
violence, anarchy, corruption, and lust, rather than admit any 
kind of order founded on a Russian basis. It is a curious 
and childish superstition, almost pathetic in its imbecility. 


In the case of “ Barns v. Johnson,” which was tried this week 
before Mr. Justice Grove at Bury St. Edmund’s, a case in 
which the question turned on whether or not Mr. Johnson had 
represented a picture sold to Mr. Barns as a genuine Cooper, 
or whether, on the contrary, he told him plainly the story 
of how it came into his possession, and had refused to 
vouch in any way for its genuineness,—Mr. Thomas Sidney 
Cooper gave evidence that of 153 pictures professing to be by 
him which had been submitted to him, 142 were spurious, and 
only eleven were his own. In this particular case, Mr. Barns 
had given £25 for a picture which Mr. Cooper valued at about 
half-a-crown. It is clear that this business of forging pictures 
from celebrated artists is becoming a very profitable and very 
common avocation, and as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
point out, we believe it will never be checked until the forging 
of these artistic signatures on pictures is made punishable as 
the forging of a cheque is punishable. It is a fraud, done for 
gain, at the expense of the person who is deceived by it; and 
it not only injures the purchaser, who is the immediate object 





of deception, but injures equally,—perhaps in the end even 
more,—the artist, whose reputation is lowered by this continual 
publication of his name as the author of worthless works. 


A French translation of the firman appointing the new 
Khedive of Egypt has, it is said, been approved in principle by 
the Powers, who, nevertheless, demand to see the Turkish text, 
in order to compare it with the French text. It contains seven 
clauses, the most important of which are said to be to the follow- 
ing effect:—(1) The law of succession remains as it was 
last fixed, at the late Khedive’s—Ismail’s—desire ; (2) the 
Khedive is not to contract new debts without the consent of the 
Porte (which sounds rather like making the West of England 
Bank apply to the City of Glasgow Bank for leave to contract 
new debts); (3) the Egyptian army is to be reduced to the 
effective army of 1941, i.c., about 18,000 men. The form of in- 
vestiture is effusive in relation to Tewfik, though very dry in 
its reference to Ismail. It commences with these words :— 
“ Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, having been dismissed from 
his functions on the 16th Redjeb, considering thy services, thy 
uprightness, and thy loyalty, both as regards my person and 
the interests of my empire, and thy capacity to reform the bad 
situation from which the country has suffered for some time ;” 
and so forth. With Orientals, trust is less confidence founded 
on the past, than conciliation striving to modify the future, 
—in which, of course, it hardly ever succeeds. 





From Constantinople the rumour comes that Safvet Pasha is 
to be Prime Minister, instead of Aarifi Pasha; that Mahmoud 
Nedim Pasha (the old Grand Vizier of Russian leanings) is to be 
Minister of Marine,—a step towards elevating him to his old 
dignity—and that Khaireddin is to be made Minister of 
Finance, if he can be wheedled into taking the post,—as a con- 
cession, of course, to England and France. Further, the Porte 
has requested ‘England and France to select a few nominees for 
inspectors of the gendarmerie, collectorates, and judicial tri- 
bunals of Asiatic-Turkey. (Four out of ten financial inspectors- 
general are to be Europeans, and the other six Natives. The 
forty ordinary inspectors are to be all Natives.) We can imagine 
the cynical satisfaction with which this concession must have 
been made by the Turkish Government. It looks so well, 
and means absolutely nothing. Where is the harm of four 
European inspectors-general? As much as can be known of 
the vices of Tarkish government is known already; and know- 
ing more of them will assuredly do nothing to remove them,— 
will rather deepen the despair of removing them without forcible 
annexation. 


The thunder-storm of last Saturday night, or rather Sunday 
morning, was one of the most severe and the most universal 
ever known in England. But, fortunately, the most destruc- 
tive part of it—the hail-storm—was not universal, or we 
should have hardly a glass roof left in the country. In many 
neighbourhoods—and perhaps Twickenham may be regarded 
as the centre of the greatest destruction—you see every 
pane iv every conservatory shattered to pieces. The Orleans 
Club alone is said to have lost £1,000 in glass and fruit. 
The poorer gardeners are almost ruined by the destruction 
of their glass houses, and a subscription is beiug raised for 
some of them in the neighbourhood of Richmond and Twicken- 
ham. The hail with which Moses alarmed Pharaoh so much, 
can hardly have been more violent. Assuredly, “there was 
hail, and fire mingled with the hail, very grievous.” 


The Emperor of Germany has ennobled the only son of Dr. 
Falk, late Minister of Public Worship, for the “great ser- 
vices” of his father, in passing the Falk-laws against the 
Roman Catholics. Dr. Falk himself declined this honour in 
favour of his son, who is a lieutenant in the Army, and there- 
fore, we suppose, a more suitable object for an honour conferred 
on the Church Militant. Usually, however, the Church Mili- 
tant is understood to be disposed to court persecution rather 
than to inflict it, and we should have supposed a brave soldier 
who is professionally eager to face danger, would have been 
unwilling to gain distinction by the zeal of his father in making 
an honest belief dangerous to other people. However, since 
it is when the campaign is over, that the honours are distributed, 
we may hope that Herr von Falk, to whatever manner of cause he 
owes his nobility, will date it from the time when his father’s 
misdirected efforts had become obsolete. 


Consols were on Friday 97§ to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD IN THE CITY. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD, in accepting one of those many gold 
boxes containing the certificate of his honorary member- 
ship of City Companies with which his depositories must be 
crowded, remarked the other day that though he was obliged 
to decline all other public dinners, he still reserved to himself 
the right to dine with the Lord Mayor, and on these occasions 
to address his fellow-countrymen through his City audience. 
The emphasis with which he said this, rather prepared the 
public for a considerable effort on the next of these auspicious 
occasions; but this occasion occurred last Wednesday, and we are 
disappointed. Lord Beaconsfield dined at the Mansion House, 
indeed, and spoke at the Mansion House, but he was hardly 
himself. He thought it necessary to address himself to Lord 
Hartington’s land speech, and the “ dismal science” is not his 
forte. With all his talent, Lord Beaconsfield never yet 
knew anything of any subject that requires dry, hard 
study. Probably he shares Mr. Carlyle’s contempt 
for political economy. The mere prospect of delivering 
a lecture thereon, though in his younger days it would 
have been a fresh stimulus to him to feel that he was im- 
posing on his audience with a semblance of learning on a 
subject on which he was ignorant, appears to have depressed 
him on Wednesday. He did not bury himself in the deep 
clay of the land-question, with the sublime courage and bland 
urbanity with which he is accustomed to dilate in Buckingham- 
shire on succulent root-crops, on the typical cottage—with its 
porch, its oven, and its tank—or on the sublime secret of “ cross- 
ing your Downs with Cotswolds.” He hesitated as he approached 
the subject of rent. He was aware, we suspect, that it was a 
thorny subject, on which it is hardly safe to take words in the 
significance they bear in ordinary life; that Ricardo probably 
did not mean exactly the same things by rent and rental. And 
yet he well knew, what he has always known, that politicians 
speak to a public opinion not more, but less well informed than 
their own, even when their own is as little informed as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s is on asubject touching scientific political economy. 
Altogether, there is perceptible a wavering touch in his reply 
to Lord Hartington, and his purpose of making a reply to Lord 
Hartington probably dimmed the splendour of the early part 
of his speech, He took credit for the “scientific frontier,” 
for the Berlin Treaty, for the new position given to Turkey, 
with much less of his peculiar skill than Lord Salisbury 
had shown in dealing with the same subjects at Hatfield, on 
the day but one previous. Indeed, the Prime Minister 
was even absurd when he claimed for our doings in South 
Africa evidence of “energy,” and “ quick and ample re- 
source.” To take six months about retrieving a dis- 
aster inflicted by a savage tribe on a British army already 
deemed strong enough for purposes of invasion, is clearly no 
evidence of “energy” and “quick and ample resource,” 
though it may be extenuated and explained away. And in his 
remarks on the commercial depression, Lord Beaconsfield, 
though tolerably lively in his delineation of the sanguine 
temperament of prosperous commerce, was hardly himself when 
he encouraged his audience to hope that “if the signs of 
amelioration are supported by the ample harvests of the world 
generally, we may have seen the darkest hour.” The “ harvests 
of the world generally” cannot now by any possibility be 
* ample,”—-and therefore, we suppose, they can hardly “ sup- 
port the signs of amelioration,” though we can only guess 
dimly at the probable nature of that somewhat obscurely 
indicated process. It is far better, and, we should have sup- 
posed, would have been far more like Lord Beaconsfield, to face 
trouble boldly, than to suggest consolations which the speaker 
knows to be unreal. 

However, Lord Beaconsfield well knew that all this was 
purely preliminary. He was getting to his subject, and 
that subject was Lord Hartington’s intimation that instead 
of ransacking the repositories of Protectionists for a remedy 
for agricultural distress, the bold and manly plan was 
to amend the Land-laws, to put the actual cultivator of the 
soil in the best possible position for either acquiring land, 
if he liked, or securing the full return of his own capital from 
the soil, if he did not like, without the various and needless 
obstructions of our laws of settlement, laws of: entail, 
laws of distress, game laws, and conveyancing laws. 
In the course of the speech in which Lord Hartington gave 
this intimation, he dropped the very wise and true remark that 
if Mr. Chaplin and his Agricultural Commission could prove 





their assertion that land was likely to go out of cultivation under 
the present system, it would only show that “ the land system 
of this country, under existing conditions, had broken down.” 
But this, he went on to say, would not imply that the 
land must eventually go out of cultivation, but only at most 
that the land would not continue to support “as it has 
hitherto supported, the three classes of farmer, landlord, and 
agricultural labourer.” It was on this point that Lord Beacons- 
field fastened. This hint had, he evidently thought, a dan- 
gerous and rather popular ring in it. It seemed to Lord 
Beaconsfield that it might touch the tenant-farmer to the 
quick; that it might alienate his sympathies from the 
Tories, and interest him deeply in a leader who ap- 
peared to think that the farmer’s difficulties arose from the 
artificial system of rent. In view of a possibly approaching 
general election, Lord Beaconsfield held that he must apply an 
antidote to this political poison. So he plunged into the sub- 
ject with the view, as he said, of proving that “there is no 
tenure of land which can be devised, except on the condition 
that it shall furnish three incomes from the soil.” And certainly, 
his demonstration was most remarkable. He assumed the system 
of peasant-proprietorship, and pointed out that if a peasant buys 
his own homestead, he relies on earning out of the soil, first, 
interest on his outlay,—which is the equivalent for rent ;—next, 
profit on his floating capital, which is the equivalent of 
the farmer’s profit; and finally, remuneration for his labour, 
which is the equivalent of wages, g. e. d. “I wish it,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield, “to be impressed on the sense of this 
nation that the three incomes which the land must, under any 
circumstances produce, are in England distributed amongst 
three classes, and on the land where peasant-proprietorship 
prevails, they are devoted to only one class ;” but all the 
three incomes were still got out of the soil, none the less. 
Three incomes! Why, Lord Beaconsfield might analyse it into 
almost any number of incomes he liked. The peasant may divide 
what he gets out of the land into the wages of labour, the wages 
of superintending labour, interest on purchase-money, interest 
on floating capital, profit on floating capital, and surplus over 
and above all these, if he likes. What can it matter to any- 
body into how many subdivisions the peasant, or the farmer, 
or any one else chooses to analyse his total gain? What Lord 
Hartington said was something very different in drift indeed, 
something that concerned not the artifical classification that might 
be made of the yield of the land, but the question of the propor- 
tion of that yield which the landlord would take, as compared 
with the proportion of that yield which the real cultivators, the 
farmer and the labourer, would take. As far as we can judge, 
Lord Beaconsfield either holds, or is anxious to suggest, that 
under all conceivable changes of our agricultural system, there 
must always be, for every acre, as much of the yield left 
for the landlord, whoever he may happen to be, 
whether he be the actual tiller of the soil, or whether 
he be the mere receiver of rent, as he is now,—as there 
now is; and a more absurd or more ignorant assertion can 
hardly be imagined. Lord Beaconsfield either does not know,, 
or affects not to know, that the proportion of the yield of any 
one acre of land which, under a perfectly elastic system—a 
system not rendered uniform by leases—the landlord would get, 
changes greatly from year to year, as well as from acre to 
acre. The “rent” in this sense is simply the surplus produce, 
after paying the labourer and the farmer their normal wages 
and profit, if it will pay as much. There is sometimes no surplus 
produce at all on the poorest land; sometimes there is little, 
and sometimes much. The rental of a farm, in the popular sense, 
is an average got from estimating what the most probable surplus 
produce of the whole acreage year by year will be; and of this 
many acres will contribute nothing at all, while a few of the 
best will contribute, perhaps, almost the whole. What Lord 
Hartington meant, of course, was that if agriculture is now 
profitless, it is because, by virtue of leases, a great deal too 
much of what used to be surplus produce in former years, and 
what therefore in those years rightly went to the landlord, stil? 
goes to the landlord, though it is not now surplus produce at all, 
but is needed to make up what is deficient in the wages of the 
labourer, and the profit of the tenant. In other words, under 
a better system of agriculture, he said, either the old productive 
powers of the land would be restored, or if not, why, then the 
landlord must give up a great proportion of his surplus produce, 
and so enable the farm to pay the tenant and the labourer again, 
at his cost. And this is common-sense, to which Lord Beacons- 
field’s absurd reply, that even peasant-proprietors may divide 
their yield into three parts, and call one part wages, one part 
profit, and one part rent, is absolutely irrelevant. Of course 
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they may. But in such years as we are having now, the part 
which is genuine surplus, over and above the part which re- 
munerates labour and yields the profit on stock, will be very 
small indeed. Indeed, this, so far as it goes, is the advantage of 
the system which leaves the land all in one hand,—that even 
if the surplus is very small indeed, or even if it vanishes alto- 
gethe: and leaves only enough to remunerate labour and 
replace the capital with average interest, land need not go out 
of cultivation. The man who himself receives the two latter 
shares can afford for a time to go without any surplus; but 
a landlord who is living and educating his children and main- 
taining all his establishment out of that surplus, is wholly 
lost, if that surplus suddenly ceases to exist. 

Lord Beaconsfield really seems to believe that because 
a man buys a piece of land, expecting it to give him such and 
such an interest on his purchase-money, the land is bound 
by some law of nature to produce that rate of interest on his 
purchase-money, and will produce it.. The peasant proprietor 
unfortunately knows too well that his expectations in this 
respect are by no means always verified. He thinks himself 
lucky if he can always produce enough to remunerate the 
labour and return the capital put into the soil with a profit ; 
and occasionally, in good years, to give him a surplus,—a 
bonus, he almost thinks it,—such as under our system of 
land tenure, the landlord expects in every year. We are by 
no means prepared to say that the system of peasant pro- 
prietorship is in every way either better than, or so good as, 
our own. On the contrary, the fact that, in a very great 
number of cases, the land belongs to rich men who can 
afford to regard it as they would regard diamonds,— 
that is, as a valuable possession from which they do not 
look for any annual return at all,—is one which often tells 
greatly in favour of the existing system, for such landlords can 
improve in a way which really brings the largest net produce 
out of the soil. But then this advantage does not exist at all 
in the case of poor landlords, who not only look to the rent as 
their sole income, but are gravely embarrassed by any 
diminution of that rent. They are really in the position 
in which the peasant proprietor finds himself when the 
land does not return enough even to pay the wages of 
labour and the profits of stock. They have nothing else 
to rely on. They had counted absolutely on the surplus 
produce, as if there were sure to be a surplus, and so 
they are like shareholders, without any other source of in- 
come, in a railway which declares no dividend. But if Lord 
Beaconsfield’s answer to Lord Hartington had any meaning, 
there would be no such landowners, and no such shareholders, 
—because, whatever is earned, you might always divide it into 
three parts, interest on outlay, profit on capital, and wages of 
labour. Certainly you could, but how, if after paying the last 
two items, the figure appended to the first were 0? The 
railway would still go on, so long as the returns were 
enough to pay the labourers, and give a profit on the 
yearly capital expended. The farm would still go on, 
so long as the yield was enough to pay the labour and 
return a profit on the capital put into it. But it would not 
be essential, in either the one case or the other, that the original 
shareholder, or the original landowner, should obtain a surplus 
out of it. 

Lord Beaconsfield juggles with language till he forgets 
that nature does not supply wealth merely because you have 
provided a heading under which to return it in your accounts. 
Parliament, under his management, is very apt to do this; but 
then Parliament still has unlimited credit, and can borrow for 
the purpose. Nature does not conform to these political ex- 
pediencies. If she has no surplus, she says so, even though 
the “third” class remonstrates loudly, and insists that its legal 
expectations have been disappointed. 





LORD SALISBURY’S “ HISTORIC CONSCIOUSNESS.” 


ORD SALISBURY’'S “historic consciousness” may well 
compare with Lord Beaconsfield’s for accuracy, after the 
former’s Bank-holiday speech on the foreign and colonial 
policy .of the Government; and it far surpasses Lord 
Beaconsfield’s in its historic grasp. We observe that a 
contemporary is puzzled to understand why Lord Salis- 
bury chose the time of Elizabeth, as the reign in which 
that old historic policy began which it had been his own 
good-fortune and credit to reinstate, after the unfortunate 
but brief break in it caused by the Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone. The explanation is simple. Mr. Anderson Rose, 
who proposed Lord Salisbury’s health to the Bank-holiday- 





makers at Hatfield, had fixed the date, by his reference to the 
rise of the family of the Cecils. “They were now assembled,” 
said this orator, “on a spot which history had made much of, 
—and where they could afford to be jubilant. The ancestor 
of their host, that great Lord Burleigh the Minister of 
Queen Elizabeth, had laid on adamantine rocks the foundation 
of England’s greatness, and he believed the Ministry now in 
office would continue to uphold it.” It was on this eloquent 
hint that Lord Salisbury spoke. He answered at once for 
continuing to build on the adamantine rocks, that is, for 
continuing in the reign of Victoria the policy which his 
great ancestor had inaugurated in the reign of Elizabeth. 
You must not, he said, take any individual step of our receut 
foreign policy, and criticise that apart. No,—* You must 
rather look upon this as a part of a great historic policy, and 
ask whether England owes much or owes little to that policy 
having been pursued. We have made efforts to secure a stra- 
tegic position to a valuable ally. We have taken up an im- 
portant and most valuable Naval station; we have strengthened, 
so that it is impregnable, the only assailable frontier of India ; 
we have made sure of our colonial possessions in the far South. 
But these things must not be judged individually; their 
strength and merit are that they are parts of a whole, links in 
a long chain. They are chapters in that great historical 
policy which ever since the Revolution—I might say, ever since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth—have been pursued. And if 
you would judge of their value, you must extend your view, 
and gaze upon the prospect as a whole.” In other words, you 
must keep your eye on the chain of which the first link was 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and the last is Robert Cecil, Lord 
Salisbury. No doubt, these extreme links give unity to the chain 
as a whole, in spite of that unfortunate interpolation of a few 
debased links of Gladstone-Clarendon or Gladstone-Granville 
policy, to which Lord Salisbury alluded with tears in his 
voice as wholly unworthy of the great chain which, beginning 
in a Cecil, in the golden age of Elizabeth, returns into a Cecil 
again, in the great Victorian era which we have now reached. 
What Lord Salisbury prides himself upon is—not matters of 
detail, but the harmony between the spirit of the policy 
he has directed and that of the whole course of English 
foreign policy, since his great ancestor struck the key- 
note indicating what it ought to be. Whether he has 
succeeded in small points, he will not say. What he 
will say is, that he bas restored the great tradition 
which Burleigh, and his son, the first Lord Salisbury, struck 
out; which Dutch William, Anne, with the help of Marl- 
borough, and the Georges, with Chatham, and Pitt, and 
Nelson, and Wellington, to second them, pursued ; which Lord 
Palmerston made famous in the earlier part of this reign, and 
which, after the sad but brief epoch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, it has been again a Salisbury’s good-fortune to re- 
store. That is the claim which Lord Salisbury’s historical 
consciousness, prompted by Mr. Anderson Rose, made to the 
Bank-holidaymakers at Hatfield, and it is only when 
criticised from that grandiose point of view that Lord Salis- 
bury will admit the pertinence of any criticism at all. 

Well, we suppose that means that what he wants to be judged 
by, is the question whether the foreign policy of the present 
Ministry has increased the influence of England abroad, after the 
fashion in which the greatest Foreign Ministers of former days 
increased it; or has diminished it. as Lord Salisbury declares that 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville, under the influence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ideas, diminished it, during the years between 1868 
and 1874. Andso judged, we should say in all seriousness that the 
present Government has lowered the European influence of Eng- 
land after a manner in which neither anything done nor any- 
thing left undone during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration,—and 
we at least thought that there were omissions in the forei 
policy of that Administration,—ever tended to lower it. The 
fact is, that it is not till you look at it in the large way in which 
Lord Salisbury asks us to look at it, that the bounce and 
bluster of this Administration come out. Just as Lord Salis- 
bury has the extraordinary temerity to take credit for the 
cowardly descent on Afghanistan as “the most momentous 
Asiatic war which England ever waged,”—a war in which no 
battle was fought, in which all we did was to march in and 
occupy a country broken up by internal feud,—just as he has 
the extraordinary temerity to describe the deliberate invasion of 
Zululand by Sir Bartle Frere as “an attack by savages on our 
colonies, which came upon us as out of a thunder-cloud,” just so 
his estimate of the whole foreign policy of the Government is 
vitiated by the very contagious habit which he has, we fear, 
caught from his chief, of inventing fictitious history, till 
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he almost deceives himself. Of course, Lord Salisbury does 
not seriously believe that the almost unresisted march into 
Afghanistan can compare in importance for one moment with 
Lord Clive’s achievements, or even with the destruction of Tippoo 
Sahib, least of all with the war in which we defeated the gigantic 
efforts of the mutineers in 1858. Nor does Lord Salisbury really 
believe that the catastrophe in Zululand was brought about by 
the unexpected attack of savages upon our colonies. He knows 
perfectly well that his own Government condemned the gratui- 
tous invasion, which he nevertheless speaks of as if it were pure 
self-defence ; he knows very well that this way of putting 
things is mere romance, romance hardly even founded on fact. 
But he has got so much into the habit of painting up his 
Government’s achievements after Lord Beaconsfield’s fashion, 
that he is scarcely aware how grotesque are his own misrepre- 
sentations. And as are his misrepresentations of the detail, such 
are also his misrepresentations of the total effect of what has been 
done. Thus he boasts that a great Treaty has been made at 
Berlin, and that “the most important provisions have been ful- 
filled.” But even he does not venture to say that the most import- 
ant provisions which we introduced into that Treaty,—the most 
important provisions which were not in the previous Treaty, but 
which are due to our intervention,—have been fulfilled. For 
he. knows that by far the most important of all those provisions, 
the one for which we were, it was said, ready to make war, has 
not only not been fulfilled, but in all probability never 
will be. He does not venture, again, to say that the bold 
convention by which we strove to balance the Treaty of 
Berlin,—the Anglo-Turkish Convention,—either has been 
fulfilled, or is likely to be fulfilled. He does not venture 
to assert that in Egypt,—the point most vital to English 
interests, English interests, moreover, being most closely 
in accord with the interests of Egypt itself,—the policy in- 
augurated by the purchase of the Suez-Canal shares, either 
has been, or is likely to be, carried to a successful issue. In 
the Balkans, our policy has been foiled by the legitimate and 
just hostility of the people of those regions. In Asia Minor, 
our policy has been foiled by the obstinacy of the Porte, and 
our own reluctance to hazard anything substantial for the 
compulsion of the Porte. In Egypt, our policy has been foiled 
by the fear of France. Look at the matter in a large way, 
as Lord Salisbury desires us to look at it, and our policy in 
the East has been a tissue of bombastic failures. We threat- 
ened war for the difference between the Treaty of San Stefano 
and the Treaty of Berlin, and lo! that difference, so far as the 
welfare of the East is concerned, is a negative quantity, and so 
far as English influence is concerned, is nel. We took Cyprus on 
terms at once humiliating and disadvantageous to us, for the 
purpose of strengthening our influence over Asia Minor; and 
our influence over Asia Minor is already admitted to be a 
dream. We bought the Suez-Canal shares, interfered in the 
government of Egypt, and finally obtained the removal of the 
Khedive, in order to secure our way to India, and now our way 
to India is probably less safe than ever; certainly, in case of a 
misunderstanding with France, we might have obstacles thrown 
in that way by a great European Power, instead of by a small 
European or a small African Power. The only thing we have 
succeeded in is snatching from the poor Afghans the much- 
vaunted “scientific frontier,’—and there we were hardly resisted. 
And by it we have brought upon ourselves both a bad 
reputation and, as Sir Henry Rawlinson himself is eager 
to maintain, most onerous obligations. If this is 
keeping up the traditions of English influence abroad, the 
traditions of English influence abroad must have been 
humiliating indeed. Lord Burghley, it was said, secured 
Elizabeth a great influence on the Continent of Europe, at 
less cost than any Sovereign ever before paid for such an in- 
fluence. Lord Salisbury has emulated his ancestor in the effort 
to do a great deal for a comparatively small cost,—but the great 
deal has not been done, and the comparatively small cost has 
been much larger than was expected. And we are left in the ridi- 
culous position of owning that what we grasped at was quite 
beyond us, and that our policy was a policy of make-believe, 
and not of thrifty but sure advancement. Except the gain of 
Cyprus, which has been a gain under false pretences, and not 
clear gain after all, as we are hampered in all our reforms by 
the tribute we pay to the Sultan for the island,—we have lost 
our whole game in the East of Europe, and gained it in India 
only by violent aggression; we have played into the hands of 
Russia; we have got nothing but empty promises out of the 
Turk; we have set the great Eastern populations of the 
future against us; we have alienated Greeks, Bulgarians, 


Turkey still sits astride of the Bosphorus, too weak to hold its 
gates, and too sick of us and our counsels to be in the humour 
to call us in, if she were ever tempted to leave her post. ‘This 
was not the sort of policy which the first Cecil would have 
approved, though it appears to be regarded as a stroke of 
genius by the last. 





THE COMING HARVEST. 


a. on the 9th of August we should still be speaking 

of the Harvest as “coming,” and not even near, is in 
itself an evil portent. Late harvests have oecasionally been 
prolific ; but it is contrary to the natural course of things that 
they should be so, as it is almost a truism to say that the fruits 
of the soil are usually most abundant when they come to 
maturity in due season. When crops are late, it is on account 
of some cheeks to which they have been subjected, such as 
summer frosts, or prolonged cold or wet weather, all injurious 
to healthy plant-growth. On the other hand, an early harvest, 
when not the result of premature ripening, is often uncom- 
monly fruitful, being brought about by the prevalence of 
favourable weather, with fewer than usual of the checks which, 
in this country, always occur, more or less. This is peculiarly 
the case in respect of the English wheat crop, by far the 
greater portion of which is grown on heavy land, which can stand 
a drought much better than a flood. Thus in 1868, one of the 
most prolific wheat years of the present century, the harvest 
was unusually early ; while that of 1860, a very bad year for 
corn, was very late. In 1870 and 1874, which were better 
“all round” seasons than that of 1868—that is, better for 
all crops and all soils, on the whole—the harvest was only 
moderately early, commencing in the Southern counties at the 
beginning of the last week of July, instead of in the middle of 
the month, as in 1868. This year we shall have one of the 
latest harvests of the present century. At any rate, in a 
record of the date of commencing harvest during sixty years, 
ending with 1878, which we have before us, we find no year, 
except that of 1860, in which wheat-cutting began so late as 
it must begin this season. The table to which we refer was 
published in some of the agricultural papers last Monday. It 
was compiled from his diaries by Mr. Thomas Owen, of 
Hungerford, who appears to have been farming Clapton Farm 
for sixty years. In twenty-six years he commenced cutting 
wheat in July, and in thirty-four years in August. During 
the whole period, the earliest date was July 15th, in the years 
1822 and 1826. In 1868—the good wheat year before 
referred to—he began on July 16th; in 1870, on 
July 25th; and in 1874, on July 22nd. The latest com- 
mencement was on August 27th, in 1860; and it will 
probably be as late this year. During the whole sixty 
years, the nearest approaches to 1860 in lateness of harvest 
were these :—1845, August 21st; 1821 and 1841, August 
17th; 1855, August 16th; 1843, August 15th; 1823, 
August 14th. In all the other fifty-three years, wheat-cutting 
began on this example farm of 600 acres before the 14th of 
August ; and in forty-five years, it began before the end of the 
first week of that month. These figures show how very un- 
common it is for harvest to be so late, or nearly so late, as it 
must be this year. 

Reports of the wheat crop from different parts of the United 
Kingdom vary considerably. In the North of England, it is 
generally better than in the other divisions of the country, 
though it is far from being generally satisfactory even there. 
In the Eastern and Southern counties, where the great bulk of 
the wheat crop is grown, prospects are generally bad. The 
most favourable reports for these counties come from 
Norfolk, where there is abundance of straw on the light and 
mixed soils; but even there, the yield is not expected to be 
good in proportion tostraw. On some of the best soils of Essex 
and Lincolnshire there is also a bulky crop, but on clay soils 
generally there is a very poor promise ; while on the chalk the 
plant is, for the most part, thin. Out of sixty-five reports 
from various districts in the Southern counties, published last 
week in the Sussex Daily News, no fewer than forty-six repre- 
sent the crop as under average, while not one estimutes it as 
over average. From the Western counties the accJunts are 
quite as unfavourable, but appearances in the South-West are 
somewhat more promising. In Scotland and Ireland, the area 
of wheat is comparatively small; but in both countries, and 
especially in Ireland, the crop is, on the whole, superior to the 
average throughout England. 

Of the spring-sown cereals, barley is almost universally said to 
be the least promising, except in some parts of Norfolk. Just 
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as generally, oats are well spoken of, and therefore, if for this 
reason alone, the prospects of Scotch and Irish farmers are less 
unfavourable than those of their English brethren, oats being 
the chief cereal in the two former countries, Against this 
advantage, as far as Scotland is concerned, however, there is 
to be set the comparative failure of the turnip crop, which is 
the most important of all in that country. Owing to the wet 
state of the land, a large area intended for turnips could not 
be planted at the proper time, and especially at the time when 
swedes should have been sown. This must cause a loss, how- 
ever well the less valuable white turnips, which have been 
put in late where swedes should have been, may turn out. 
They are looking well, though unusually late. Mangolds, the 
principal root-crop of England, are backward, and by no 
means flourishing, plenty of sunshine being essential to the 
free growth of this valuable root. Of the pulse crops, spring 
beans are looking well, winter beans very badly, and peas 
more or less sadly. 

The recent spell of fine weather has been most of all ad- 
vantageous to farmers in enabling them to get their hay crops 
up in fair condition, where these had not been cut early, and 
partially or wholly spoilt before the sunshine came. Owing 
to the prolonged winter, and the rotting of turnip crops re- 
served for spring feeding, the stocks of last year’s hay have 
been nearly all consumed, and it is, therefore, peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that this year’s crop should, on the whole, be deficient, 
and almost universally poor in quality. With roots and hay 
both deficient and of low feeding-value, winter food for stock 
will be sadly short of the requirements of the graziers, unless 
we get a mild autumn, with plenty of aftermath in the 
pastures. 

From other great corn-growing countries, with the notable 
exceptions of the United States and Canada, the harvest, which 
has either already been, is now being, or is about to be, 
gathered in, is nearly or quite as deficient as that of England. 
Australia has yielded one of the worst grain crops on record, 
and the latest reports from European countries are, without 
exception, more or less unfavourable, although from some of 
them, a few weeks back, advices were encouraging. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the yield of winter wheat, as 
far as it has been tested, exceeds expectation, in respect of both 
quantity and quality ; while in Canada, crops of all kinds are 
said to be luxuriant. America will undoubtedly have a great 
surplus to send to Europe this year,—perhaps even larger than 
that of last season. Therefore, in spite of the fact that 
we shall have some competitors for this Transatlantic 
abundance, we need be under no fear as to our supply of 
breadstuffs. India appears to be still suffering from the pro- 
strating effects of the famine, and as she has been importing 
wheat recently, we cannot expect much from her this year. 
But Russia has a large stock of old wheat in hand, and will 
send us ample supplies in the autumn, although the growing 
crops in her southern districts are said to be deficient. 

The effect of a generally deficient harvest on commerce 
must be very serious, and the general depression will, we 
fear, continue to prevail for at least another year. As to 
British farmers, their position is pitiful. Hundreds, we might 
perhaps say thousands, of them were looking to the coming 
harvest as their forlorn hope of salvation from ruin, and they now 
see that it is a very forlorn hope indeed. There is nothing 
te be said in the way of comfort for those who will sink beneath 
this climax of agricultural depression ; but for those who sur- 
vive it, and for the tenants of the future generally, the out- 
come of it all may be ultimately beneficial. Our present 
agricultural system, with its multitude of vices, has 
proved unequal to the strain of bad seasons and foreign com- 
petition combined. That it would prove so has long been 
foreseen by thoughtful people who had studied the subject ; 
but nothing short of disaster itself would have convinced those 
who stand in the way of agricultural reform. The disaster is 
coming,—and out of it, we hope, will arise a new and better 
land system, under which the British farmer will, for the first 
time in his history, have a fair field for the use of his capital, 
and the exercise of his energies. 





PRINCE NAPOLEON’S POSITION. 


HE seeds of diseord sown in the ranks of the Bonapartists 
by the death of the Prince Imperial are germinating, 
and everything indicates the probability of a rich crop of 
dissensions and troubles. The meeting in the Rue Abba- 
tucci revealed the presence of confusion and divisions, and 
the course of events has confirmed this, M. G, de Cassagnac 





despairs of success while his party is linked with Prince 
Napoleon ; he is apparently prepared to throw over the Bona- 
partists altogether. He thinks that Imperial Constitutions 
and a Senatus-Consultum are not binding ; that the Empire is 
not hereditary, and that a plebiscite should determine who is 
to be the future Emperor. M. Prax-Paris, another leading Im- 
perialist, promptly shows the inconsistency of this position, and 
reproves M. de Cassagnac for his faithlessness. Some members 
of the party reluctantly accept Prince Napoleon as their future 
leader. Some are content to take him as a disagreeable, tempo- 
rary necessity, in the hope that his son, Prince Victor, may prove 
to be a worthy heir of the great Napoleon. The Ordre, the 
Petit Caporal, the Estafette, and other Napoleonic journals of 
various hues, are brawling with each other in a manner which 
is very diverting to Republicans. In this war of words, 
Prince Napoleon keeps silence. His friends wish him to speak 
out, but he will not. Nothing is known with certainty as to 
his intentions. If we believe some accounts, he is anxious to 
make peace with the clergy, whose support is essential to his 
family; he is persuaded, as Henry IV. was, that “ Paris is 
worth a mass ;” and he is ready to deny his old principles, and 
to turn over a new leaf, and become a devotee, rather than 
spoil his chance of one day ruling. 

Prince Napoleon’s greatest enemy will be himself. He will 
find his past a formidable barrier to success. His few friends 
may love to speak of his Czesar-like profile, his marvellous re- 
semblance to the First Napoleon, and his great talents. But 
“ Plon-Plon” is sadly lacking in the qualities which go to 
make a Cesar. No one denies his great powers. Every- 
thing which he has done—his report on the first Exhibition in 
Paris, and his speeches in the Senate, for instance—shows a 
clear, hard, positive mind, fertile in resources. There are few 
more luminous reviews of French history since the fall of the 
First Empire than that contained in his speech to the Senate 
of the 1st of September, 1869, in which he demonstrated the 
necessity of infusing liberty into the institutions of the Empire, 
and pointed out the necessary reforms. There are few more elo- 
quent appeals for Bonapartism than his imprudent Ajaccio 
speech, in which he referred to the affections of Frenchmen 
as the title-deeds of his family, and proudly declared, “ La 
grande ombre de Napoléon plane sur la France ; elle protége ses 
successeurs.” But what avails, even in politics, the reputation 
for ability which Prince Napoleon enjoys? No class in France 
is attached to him; no one trusts him. He has lived much 
in Paris, but he is almost as much a stranger to the people as 
when he first came from Germany. He spent his boyhood 
and youth in wandering over half Europe, and he has always 
been more or less a nomadic Prince. Frenchmen who do not 
like him, will have it that he is no countryman of theirs, but 
only aGerman. They decline to recognise in him any of the 
qualities of his illustrious ancestor; their prejudices carry them 
so far, that they see in his features a closer likeness to Vitellius 
than Napoleon. The Army doesnot care for him, and he careslittle 
for it. French soldiers know by heart abundance of stories, true or 
false, about challenges which he did not when a young Wiir- 
temberg officer accept, or which, if accepted, were flinched 
from in a manner which a French officer can never excuse. 
They remember that he went to the Crimea at the head of a 
Division, and hastily returned, owing to consideration for his 
health. It is trae that Marshal St. Arnaud spoke highly of 
his bravery at the battle of Alma, and Mr. Kinglake pays him 
the compliment of saying that he was not the inferior of his 
uncle in personal courage. But nothing will dissipate the 
settled belief of French soldiers that the Prince is a coward. 
“ Plon-Plon ” will always be for them Craint-Plomb. Sincere 
Bonapartists have good reason for distrusting and disliking 
him, though attempts are being sedulously made to prove the 
contrary. He made himself offensive to his imperial cousin, even 
while he was a pensioner on his bounty. He liked to pose as 
a Republican Prince,—to play again the part of Philippe 
Egalité, to be “ the Prince of the Mountain.” He consorted 
with M. Emile de Girardin, and other friends of the Republic. 
He formed a little Court of motley malcontents at the Palais 
Royal. He delighted to thwart his cousin, and do the most 
inopportune things; for instance, to make the inauguration 
of a statue of Napoleon at Ajaccio the occasion for deliver- 
ing a Republican speech, and to resign all his offices 
when the Emperor took him to task. en 
in France who care little for politics have been alised 
at many episodes in his career. His name is associated 
with some of the worst sides of the Second Empire. His 
studied cynicism has been repulsive to a people who are not 
easily revolted. His faults have nothing attractive about 
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them; and he has managed to disgust some of the most 
tolerant men of the world. The Roman Catholic clergy dis- 
like him, and not without good reason. He was the oppo- 
nent of the Temporal Power. His opinions were always pro- 
nounced and undisguised, and they were coarse, and fanatically 
irreligious. The Clerical party cannot forget the famous 
Good Friday dinner at M. Sainte-Beuve’s house, which the 
Prince attended, and which, though an innocent enough affair, 
as the critic's letter to M. Troplong and the published menu 
show, will never cease to be spoken of in France as a 
‘*debauch.” It is unfortunate for the Prince, that just at the 
time when it is most necessary that his unpopular opinions 
should be forgotten by the world, they are brought into full 
light again by the publication, in the Fortnightly Review, of 
the late Mr. Senior’s conversations with the Prince in 1859, 
1860, 1861, and 1862. The remarks which Mr. Senior 
records were not thrown out at random; the Prince invited 
the modern Boswell for the express purpose of making him 
chronicle deliberate opinions, and Frenchmen will be justified 
in treating as studied and well weighed almost every word of the 
tirades in which the Prince indulged. What will the French clergy 
think of a statesman who, in 1860, proposed that the Popeshould 
be dispossessed of Rome, and should get in lieu of it Elba; or, 
“‘if he wishes for a larger population to tease, the island of 
Sardinia may be given to him in sovereignty?” “ What I 
wish,” said the Prince, in 1861, with reference to the Pope, 
“is to get rid of him altogether; and if all the bishops and 
priests follow him, so much the better.” The supporters of 
the Prince will find it difficult to efface the effect of such 
cutting dicta as these: —“I have seen priests of every kind. 
They are bad in Germany, they are bad in Italy, but they 
are nowhere so thoroughly bad as in France.” “ Every 
Government and every party that relies on their (the 
priests’) support is doomed.” In fact, every class with which 
the Prince must reckon, if he is to be a political force in 
France, will find something to its disadvantage in these con- 
versations. “‘ The peasant, lying at the bottom of society, hates 
every one who wears a coat,”"—that is the Prince’s flattering 
description of those who determine the results of pleébiscites. 
“ What the ouvrier hates most is his patron, Next to his 
patron, the ouvrier hates the bourgeois. As for the bourgeois, 
he hates everybody.” So much for two important classes of 
French society. The old nobility of the Faubourg are sneered 
at; they are told that they have, as a rule, no right to the 
names which they bear; and the Prince passes on the whole 
French people the crushing sentence that they have no char- 
acter, and no back-bone. 

But even if the Prince had many friends instead of a few, 
there is no reason to suppose that he is well fitted for the 
delicate task of pushing the fortunes of the Empire under 
the eyes of the Republic. There is not a spark of the true 
hero in him, and there is as little of the successful adven- 
turer. He was sagacious enough to foresee the outcome of 
some of the mistakes of his cousin. He has sometimes said 
wise things, in a striking manner. But his acts have 
been often curiously foolish; and his friend Prosper 
Mérimée was not far wrong when he said of the Prince to 
Mr. Senior, “ He says well and admirably all that he ought 
not to say.” Hard and positive though he is, he has not 
been above some of the weaknesses of a visionary. He has 
nursed many forms of wild ambition. He is suspected of 
having cast longing eyes on the throne of Italy, before Victor 
Emmanuel and Cavour made it clear that it was reserved for the 
House of Savoy, and of having actually listened to flatterers 
who told him that he might be King of Poland. Even when 
his opinions are sound, they are held loosely and capriciously. 
He is fervid for the moment, but the fit does not last long. 
His love of ease or comfort masters his ambition, and is the 
final determinant of his actions. He might dally with schemes 
of conspiracy, but adieu to them, if they interfered with the 
order of his meals or imperilled his household goods. Though 
superficially clever, the remarks of the Prince which Mr. 
Senior records give no idea of a mind capable of conceiving 
and carrying out any large political scheme. We know that 
in France a high standard of consistency is not required 
of statesmen; that there is a tacit understanding that 
changes, if not very brusque, are to be condoned; and that 
confidence in a public character will not be much shaken, 
if he quietly and unobtrusively turn his coat. But, unfor- 
tunately for Prince Napoleon, he has been for thirty years a 
weather-cock, whose gyrations have been carefully observed by 
all Europe. Whenever he aspires to do more than watch, his 


has hitherto kept concealed. Only the errors of the Republic 
could give him power. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE LOO CHOW ISLANDS. 


FF? some time past there has been a dispute in progress 
between China and Japan, with respect to the sovereignty 
of the Loo Chow Islands—each Power claiming the ruler of 
those islands as its vassal—and the latest information shows 
that Japan has cut what promised to be a Gordian knot, by 
taking actual possession of the islands. It remains to be 
seen what action the Chinese Government will take in this 
matter, now that their ancient rivals have thrown at their 
feet the glove of defiance. The bold step taken by the 
Japanese leaves the Celestials no alternative between 
acquiescing in the change that has taken place, and appeal- 
ing to the arbitrament of war. It must not be assumed, 
however, that, if the Pekin Government should, for a 
time, abstain from taking any active steps towards 
the reassertion of its claims, it has finally determined 
to recognise Japan as the dominant Power in Loo Chow. 
So far as we know anything of the manner in which 
the ruling powers in China guide their foreign policy, we 
ought rather to suppose that, no matter for how long they 
defer their action, they will never abandon claims of the 
justice of which they are so fully persuaded. In the mean- 
while, however, the Japanese have installed themselves in 
their new possession, and what is very significant, they have 
done so in a manner which, more than anything else, is the 
clearest refutation of their claims to suzerainty over Loo 
Chow. Their first act has been to depose the King, and to 
put in honourable confinement the principal islanders suspected 
of Chinese proclivities. They have also changed the whole 
administration, and substituted the Japanese system for the 
native one, that has been in use from time immemorial. These 
acts proclaim that the Japanese had no great faith in their 
claims over Loo Chow. They have now not so much established 
those claims, as consummated a military triumph. Relying 
upon their superiority at sea, knowing well that, if war should 
result, it must be a naval contest, they have by promptness 
obtained a triumph for which they may reasonably congratu- 
late themselves, although their very manner of obtaining it 
proves that as a question of principle their claims were greatly 
inferior to those of the Chinese. 

This view is more than borne out by a reference to history, 
for we find that the King of Loo Chow has on several occasions 
formally acknowledged his dependency upon China; whereas, 
although carrying on a considerable intercourse with the 
Japanese, and during a longer period, he has never bestowed a 
similar mark of his respect upon them. The islands of Loo 
Chow, or Lieou Kieou, thirty-six in number, are situated in 
the Pacific, about half-way between Formosa and Japan. As 
the old China records put it, they lie off the harbour of Foo 
Chow, distant about 500 miles; and the largest island is known 
as the Great Loo Chow, of which the capital is Napakiang. The 
Chinese first learnt of the existence of these islands in the year 
605 A.D., when the Emperor Yangti was on the throne. He at 
once sent messengers to inquire into their condition, as they had 
all been included under the general term “ Eastern Barbarians.” 
But the difficulty at once presented itself that neither under- 
stood the other’s language. The Chinese were obliged to re- 
turn without having accomplished anything practical, but they 
brought back with them several of the islanders, who were 
placed in a college at Singan-foo, at that time the capital of 
China. From the Japanese, Yangti obtained fuller particulars 
of Loo Chow and its people, and he for a second time ordered the 
despatch of an accredited mission, with interpreters, bearing a 
formal demand to the King to render homage to the Emperor 
of China as his Sovereign. But the Loo Chow ruler was by 
no means disposed to concede what Yangti demanded, and 
dismissed the Chinese Envoys with the haughty reply that he 
did not recognise any Prince as being over or superior to him. 
Yangti did not brook what he called the defiance of this 
petty ruler. He thereupon sent a powerful fleet, with 10,000 
good troops on board, to invade Loo Chow. The expedition 
was crowned with complete success. A great battle-was fouht, 
in which the King was killed, and the Chinese burned and 
pillaged in all directions. After remaining scme time 
in the principal island, the Chinese returned, bringing with 
them 5,000 slaves. Under the Tang and Song dynasties the 
Chinese claims were permitted to slumber, and it was not 
until the time of the Mongols or Yuens that they sought to 
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revive them. But even then the attempt was only a fitful one. 
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In 1291, Chitsu equipped an expeditionary force, but the 
Mongols were so disgusted with adventures beyond the sea 
by the failure of the attempt upon Japan, that he was induced 
to abandon his enterprise before it was half carried out. In 
1372, Hong-ou, the first of the Ming Emperors, was more 
successful, obtaining, by the address of his envoy, what the 
fleet and power of the Mongol had failed to secure. The King 
of Loo Chow, Tsai-tou by name, requested the Ming Emperor 
to inzest him with possession of his States. A magnificent re- 
ception was accorded the messengers from Loo Chow, and the 
Emperor gave his new vassal a gold seal, in token of his ap- 
preciation of his loyalty. It was at this time that Chinese 
subjects first began to settle in Loo Chow, bringing with them 
the Chinese character to the unlettered islanders, and 
a new religion. This connection continued throughout 
the succeeding reigns, and on one occasion the King of 
Loo Chow acted as a kind of intermediary between China and 
Japan. During the naval war that was carried on between 
those Powers in the sixteenth century, the Loo Chowans 
helped the Chinese very materially, and in return the 
Emperor granted them special trade privileges. When the 
Manchus conquered China, the King of Loo Chow still con- 
tinued to send tribute. Both to Chuntche, to Kanghi, and 
to Yung Ching, as well as to Keen Lung and several 
of his successors, he rendered fealty, and on several occa- 
sions missions were sent from the one Court to the other. 
A detailed account will be found in the “Lettres Edi- 
fiantes,” Vol. XXIII, of the splendid embassy sent by 
the King to the Emperor Kanghi, in the year 1719. The 
old connection between China and Loo Chow has been 
maintained down almost to the present day, and so 
far as we know, it is not probable that the people of those 
islands would, of their own accord, have cast off the purely 
nominal tie which bound them to China. The Japanese have 
most probably brought the matter to a crisis, and we shall 
soon know whether the Chinese Government will acquiesce 
without an effort in the loss of those historical claims which 
it so dearly prizes. The Pekin Government has not of late 
been in the mood to waive any of its privileges over its 
tributaries and vassals, 





“ PRESERVE THE PRAYER-BOOK !” 


RCHDEACON DENISON may be counted happy in 
having got hold of a new movement. What remains 
to him of life, he tells the editor of the Standard, will be 
devoted to bringing together those “ whose steadfast purpose 
is to preserve the Prayer-book intact.” In this, his latest 
effort, the Athanasius of Somersetshire is not likely to find 
himself pitted against the world. Simple Conservatism is a 
principle of great force among the Anglican Clergy, and 
many who, if the Prayer-book were altered, would rather that 
it were altered in the sense favoured by the Convocation of 
Canterbury than in a sense which would satisfy Archdeacon 
Denison will still be willing to act with him to save it from 
being altered at all. It is surprising that this spirit should 
not have been more visible in the proceedings of the 
Southern Convocation. There is great reason to doubt 
whether the large majority of the representatives of 
the clergy who voted for a new Ornaments Rubric 
the other day really wished to see their handiwork 
introduced into the Book of Common Prayer. They voted, 
perhaps, under the personal influence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,—an influence the strength of which it is impos- 
sible to deny, whatever may be thought of the objects for 
which it is exerted. In the Northern province, there is less 
readiness to change. Possibly Ritualism is less developed 
there than it is in the South, and the inconveniences which 
oceasionally arise out of the Ornaments Rubric are for 
that reason less felt. Possibly the Convocation of York was 
pleased to have an opportunity of showing that it does not sit 
merely to register the conclusions of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury. At all events, Archdeacon Denison finds himself in the 
unwonted position of having to be thankful that there is a 
Convocation of York. After all, stationary and even sluggish 
assemblies have their use. There have been times, perhaps, 
when Archdeacon Denison was disposed to quarrel with the 
Convocation of York for this very quality which now moves 
his gratitude. But when the horses’ faces are turned in the 
wrong direction, the slower the coach the better it is for the 
passengers ; and,as Archdeacon Denison has no doubt whatever 
that any alteration in the Prayer-book would be mischievous, 
he prefers the immovability of the Convocation of York to the 
activity of the Convocation of Canterbury. 





The object of the organisation proposed by the Archdeacon 
is the defence of the Prayer-book “ against all manner of at- 
tempts, by individual men, or bodies of men, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, to meddle with it.” It is intelligible enough 
that Archdeacon Denison should dislike the changes which 
the Convocation of Canterbury wish to make in the Prayer- 
book. As regards the Ornaments Rubric, these changes, as 
we have more than once pointed out, are decidedly anti- 
Ritualistic. The Ritualists have done all they could to make 
it appear that they are less so than common-place people think 
them, but the votes are beyond their power of explaining away. 
There is no getting over the plain fact that when two interpre- 
tations of the Ornaments rubric are in the field, one having the 
authority of a Court of Law, and the other resting on the merely 
private judgment of individual Ritualists, the Convocation of Can- 
terbury makes an addition to the rubric which certainly favours 
the former interpretation. If we assume the Ridsdale Judg- 
ment to express the mind of Convocation, the new Ornaments 
Rubric is intelligible. If we assume Convocation to be opposed 
to that judgment, it is certainly strange that not a word imply- 
ing such disapprobation should appear in the rider which is for 
the future to determine the sense of the rubric. Archdeacon 
Denison is too straightforward and clear-sighted not to see the 
meaning of what has been done. The Prayer-book as the 
Convocation of Canterbury would make it will be a very much 
less Ritualistic book than it is now. Consequently, the Arch- 
deacon’s aim is to keep it as it is now; and for this purpose he 
uses the Convocation of York, and if that were to fail him, 
would use the House of Commons itself. If the proposed 
Ornaments Rubric had re-enacted the present rubric in what 
Archdeacon Denison considers to be its true sense, he would 
probably have been as much for change as he is now against it. 

When, however, we turn from the motive which animates 
the Archdeacon to the action which he is about to take under 
the influence of that motive, we must confess to being puzzled. 
In calling upon his brethren to resist all manner of attempts to 
meddle with the Prayer-book, the Archdeacon apparently 
makes no exception even in favour of the Church herself. So 
long as the Convocations of the two Provinces are divided, he 
is technically right in holding the question to be still 
open. Supposing, however, that the Convocation of York 
had adopted the resolution of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, what would Archdeacon Denison have done? We 
fancy that he would have denounced both Convocations 
with as much vigour as he has now denounced one. If 
no body of men, ecclesiastical or civil, has any business to 
meddle with the Prayer-book, it seems to follow that the 
creature has come in course of years to be greater than the 
creator. What ecclesiastical authority does Archdeacon 
Denison claim for the Ornaments Rubric, or for the rubric 
prefixed to the Creed of St. Athanasius, beyond that of the 
two Convocations? And if this is the highest Ecclesiastical 
authority obtainable in the Church of England, why should 
not the vote of the two Convocations now be as good as the 
vote of the two Convocations in the reign of Edward VI. or of 
Elizabeth? The existing Convocations are probably not less 
learned, and they are certainly not more subservient, than the 
Convocations of either of those reigns. It is hard to under- 
stand, therefore, why the formularies which were adopted or 
framed by the older Assemblies may not be reviewed by their 
successors. There are none to propose to give what remains to 
them of life to promoting an organisation to preserve the 
Statute of Uses intact, or to resist attempts to meddle with 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. It is recognised in 
civil matters that what Parliament can do, Parliament can, if 
it so pleases, undo. The particular alterations proposed may 
be injudicious and worthy of rejection, but that is a wholly 
different thing from forming an outside organisation to resist 
any attempt on the part of Parliament to meddle with these 
constitutional safeguards. Archdeacon Denison’s consistency 
is above that of most of his brethren, but apparently it is not 
proof against the discovery that the living Church is against 
him. So long as Convocation was not allowed to meet, or when it 
did meet was only allowed to have three days of show debating, it 
was convenient to talk of the Church of England as gagged and 
fettered. Now that Convocation has had a licence for business, 
and has actually composed new rubrics and repealed old ones, 
this plea can no longer be put forward. There may be all 
manner of obstacles in the way of getting the conclusions at 
which the two Convocations arrive accepted by Parliament, but 
there is absolutely nothing to prevent the convocations them- 
selves from arriving at any conclusions they please. The end, 
therefore, at which Archdeacon Denison and his friends have so 
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long been aiming has at last been reached. The Church 
of England—if Convocation represents the Church, which 
we deny, but the Archdeacon would maintain,—is left free to 
say plainly what she wishes. What is the first use she makes 
of her liberty ? As regards the larger and more important of 
the two Convocations, there is no doubt upon this head. The 
Ritualists have had their turn in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and havescored nothing. The rubric which more than any 
other they regard as the main defence of their position in the 
Church of England is, so far as regards the Southern Convoca- 
tion, abolished ; and forthwith the Convocation of Canterbury, 
the authorised representative of the larger part of the Church 
of England, becomes, in Archdeacon Denison’s estimation, a 
mere body of ecclesiastical men. 








“MATERIALISM, AND ITS LESSONS.” 

i enwer this title, Dr. Maudsley dilates, in the August 

number of the Fortnightly Review, on the lessons to be 
learned from Materialism, and on the injustice of the reproaches so 
often directed against it. His paper, however, will hardly strike 
readers accustomed to discuss the questions on which it turns, 
as a very strong one. In the first place, Dr. Mandsley avails 
himself of the fact that a few great believers in the orthodox 
theology have, like Milton, and, at one time, Robert Hall, been 
materialists, to plead that Materialism is not inconsistent with 
orthodox theology ; while the whole implicit tenor of his paper, 
and the explicit tenor of its conclusion, is to depreciate prayer, 
and even “ penitence,” indeed all the religious exercises on which 
theology of any school whatever would insist, in favour of a 
strict conformity to the laws of social “ evolution,”- whatever 
they may be, as the only upward path for man. His earlier 
plea, then, that a man may be a materialist and yet retain a 
tolerably orthodox creed, is a plea which weakens the effect of 
the rest of the paper, and gives an impression that Dr. 
Maudsley is anxious to find a mode of escape from the 
conclusions which, to him at least, seem the right and logical 
consequences of Materialism, for such of his readers as may 
shrink from holding those logical consequences as he holds them. 
And it always puts a writer in a false position, that he should 
go painfully out of his way to show weaker brethren how they 
may, if they please, adopt his premises, without being absolutely 
compelled to come to his conclusions, though it is plain enough 
that he thinks the latter the only proper inferences deducible 
from the former. This is the first note of weakness in the 
paper. The second is more serious,—namely, that while 
Dr. Maudsley is very strong on “the lessons of Material- 
ism,” so far as they appear to sustain the accepted 
morality of the day, he does not seem to have the courage 
to note the lessons which are of an opposite tendency, though 
they appear to follow as clearly from his materialistic principles 
as the others. Thus, he says, “ When we look sincerely at the 
facts, we cannot help perceiving that it [moral feeling] is just 
as closely dependent upon organisation as the meanest function 
of mind; that there is not an argument to prove the so-called 
Materialism of one part of mind, which does not apply with 
equal force to the whole mind;” and he argues therefrom 
that all the highest phenomena of conscience and will are 
just as much functions of the physical organisation, as the suspen- 
sion of conscious life is the result of a pressure of a piece 
of bone upon the brain. That, we understand; and we under- 
stand also the satisfaction with which Dr. Maudsley notes the 
interchangeability of mental disease and moral degeneracy, the 
emphasis with which he insists that moral degeneracy is often 
the first sign of a coming mental alienation; and again, that 
mental deficiency in the parent will come out sometimes in 
descendants, in the form of a deficiency of moral sense. All this 
is evidently part and parcel of Dr. Maudsley’s case. Butthen, 
what can be clearer than that it is also part and parcel of the 
same case to maintain that in no intelligible sense of the term 
is any man more “responsible” for anything he is, does, or 
suffers, than is the victim of a fracture of the brain for the 
suspension of consciousness which that fracture of the brain 
causes. Dr. Maudsley is never weary of insisting that all the 
phenomena of mind, great and small, are just as much functions 
of the material organisation, as are the phenomena of brain- 
disease in a man whose brain has been staved in by the kick of 
a horse, or whose blood has been drugged with opium. Well, 
if that be true, he is, of course, quite right in saying, “ Whether 
this man goes upwards or downwards, undergoes develop- 
ment or degeneration, we have equally to do with matters 





of stern law.” But what can he mean by his very next 
sentence P—“ Provision has been made for both ways; it 
has been left to him to find out and determine which way 
he shall take.” Why, if Dr. Maudsley’s philosophy has any 
truth in it at all, this is precisely what is not “left to him.” It 
may, indeed, be given to men of acuteness, if they be adequately 
endowed, to find out which way they are to take, but as for de- 
termination,—that is, as Dr. Maudsley himself insists, accord- 
ing to his belief, a “ matter of stern law.” It has been @eter- 
mined for them by the long and iron chain of natural law, or 
else his doctrine is vicious from beginning to end. If it be, in 
any conceivable sense of the word, more “ left’ to man whether 
he shall take the upward path of development or the downward 
path of degeneration, than it is “left” to the particle of dust 
whether it shall be blown this way or that way by the wind, 
the whole meaning of Dr. Mandsley’s essay vanishes. What 
would he have said, if any one had told him that it was “ left” 
to the lad whose brain was exposed, and on the exposed part of 
whose brain the doctor was sometimes pressing, and sometimes 
ceasing to press, whether he would answer the question put to 
him or not. He would have laughed at the unscientific statement, 
and ridiculed it as pure ignorance. Yet he has himself maintained 
that this case is a typical case, illustrating, so far as dependence 
on the physical organisation is concerned, all man’s reasonable 
and moral life. If there is any reason at all in Dr. Maudsley’s as- 
sertion that “ when we look sincerely at the facts, we cannot help 
perceiving that it [moral feeling] is just as closely dependent upon 
organisation as is the meanest function of mind; that there is 
not an argument to prove the so-called Materialism of one part 
of mind, which does not apply with equal force to the whole 
mind,” what he meansis this,—that the physician who experi- 
mented on the lad’s exposed brain, by asking him a question, and 
then pressing on it,so producing complete unconsciousness, and 
then, again, discontinuing the pressure, when the lad answered the 
question just as if it had only been that instant asked, was just 
as much, and just as little, able to determine for himself whether 
he would or would not press on that exposed brain, or to act 
otherwise than he did act, his own physical organisation 
and his own antecedents being what they were, as the boy 
under his finger was to determine whether he would or 
would not answer the question put to him, without reference to 
the continuance or discontinuance of the pressure. At least 
if this be not Dr. Mandsley’s doctrine, the whole paper seems to 
us simply without meaning. Once admit that man, at any 
moment in his existence, has a real power of choosing in which 
of two alternative ways he will go,—the upward path of develop- 
ment, or the downward path of degeneration,—and Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s doctrine that “there is not an argument to prove the so- 
called materialism of one part of mind which does not apply 
with equal force to the whole mind,” is false. For unquestion- 
ably he believes that the lad with an exposed brain of whom he 
speaks had no choice whether he would answer or no, so long 
as the physician was pressing on that exposed part of his brain; 
and unless therefore, there is precisely as absolute a dependence 
between the determination which any man takes, at every epoch in 
his life, whether he will choose the upward path of development or 
the downward path of degeneration, and the organisation which 
induces him to take that determination, the general doctrine 
announced by Dr. Maudsley cannot be sustained. Yet the 
whole essay assumes its truth, and so far as we can grasp its 
meaning, has no point, unless its truth be assumed. The whole 
attack upon the doctrine of sudden solutions of continuity, 
the whole “lesson” derived from the gradual enlargement, 
by minute but constant causes, of the brain of the savage 
into the brain of modern civilisation, appears to go for no- 
thing, if it be admitted that any man can so far eman- 
cipate himself from the influence of his own organisation as 
to change its line of development, counteract the resultant of 
its existing forces, and shift it from the downward to the up- 
ward path of evolution, or vice versi. And yet, despite this 
apparent confidence of Dr. Maudsley’s in the iron logic of his 
position, he puzzles us by continually insisting on what he calls 
the “ stern feeling of responsibility ” which his principles enforce, 
and repeating that it is left to man “ to determine which we-he 
shall take.” All we can say is that if it is so left to man, in 
any case whatever, to determine which way he shall taxe, there 
is no real analogy between the case of the patient with the 
exposed brain, who had no power at all to determine whether 
he would answer the question put to him or not, so long as the 
physician’s finger pressed on his brain, and ordinary human 
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beings in the act of determining on their course; whereas, if 
there be no such analogy, the large materialistic generalisation 
of Dr. Manudsley’s essay is a false generalisation, and the 
moral significance of his elaborate introduction is utterly un- 
intelligible. As it seems to us, Dr. Maudsley uses the mate- 
rialistic hypothesis so long as he likes it, and dispenses with it 
just when it suits him to dispense with it, though, of course, he 
is not conscious of his own inconsistency. While he wants to 
enforce the absolute dependence of the mind on the body for the 
purpoge of ridiculing the hypothesis of a separate spirit, he 
keeps our attention constantly fixed on those phenomena which 
are typical of this dependence,—on the injured brain, the mental 
phenomena in connection with which you can produce at will by 
physical means as you play on a piano with your fingers,—on 
the moral effect of drugs which in some directions is equally 
sure,—on the connection finally between physical and mental 
disease. But the moment he wishes to expound the high 
“ morality ’’ of materialism, he changes his policy ; he then be- 
gins to talk quite freely of our power of determining whether 
we will strike into the upward or downward track ; of our stern 
responsibility for our choice; and so forth. While he is in this 
vein, we hear nothing of our moral actions being as much func- 
tions of our physical organisation, as insane illusion is a function 
of physical disease. We are, on the contrary, represented as 
having real alternatives before us, and as if no tyrannical physical 
organisation were dictating to us what we should be. ‘The 
analogy of the trephined patient is here utterly forgotten. The 
higher moral feelings are appealed to as if they were the feelings 
of a totally different being from him who is thus made to re- 
spond to the proper stimulus, just as a nerve responds to an 
electric excitement,—and the great law of Dr. Maudsley’s essay is 
forgotten. Now, we submit that this is not philosophy. Let 
Dr. Maudsley choose which he will have. Is the patient on 
whose brain you can play as certainly as on a piano, the type 
of all moral agents in all moral actions, or not? If he is, let us 
hear nothing of the high morality which gives us a choice 
between the upward and downward path. If he is not, let. us 
hear nothing of the great generalisation which proves that 
“there is not an argument to prove the so-called materialism 
of one part of mind, which does not apply with equal force to 
the whole mind.” 

Por our own parts, we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. 
Maudsley is quite right when he recognises that there are acts 
as to which we have an absolute choice, and quite wrong when 
he tries to make the wholly involuntary response of the mind 
to a yhysical stimulus, the type of all our mental actions. The 
structure of our language, the laws of our country, the assump- 
tions of common-sense in every minute of our lives, all affirm 
this; and yet all affirm that there are also mental functions 
which follow as inevitably from the application of a physical 
stimulus, as the striking of a clock follows the descent of the 
striking-weight. But then, if there be two quite different types 
of the workings of our mental life,—the optional and the in- 
voluntary,—the free cause and the bound effect,—the philosophy 
of Dr. Maudsley falls to pieces. Not only is his rationale of 
the mind incomplete, and incomplete at the most important 
point, but his rationale of the universe fails with his rationale of 
the mind. If the mind is not a mere function of a material or- 
ganisation, the whole of his dogmatic denial that there is any 
room for the spiritual interaction of a divine mind with the 
human, collapses at once, and indeed, the thesis of his paper 
becomes false. Of course, Dr. Maudsley will not admit this. He 
will zealously maintain that what he calls the responsible act of 
man in choosing between “development” and “ degeneration,” 
is quite as much an effect of material organisation as any other. 
And of course, he has a perfect philosophic right to maintain 
this, only we think he should explain clearly that what he means 
when he speaks of the momentous responsibility of choice, is no- 
thing at all,—nothing, at least, more than what Calvinism means 
when it talks of the same thing. He should confess frankly that 
it is a mere illusion, not a reality, that he refers to,—that the 
question between development and degeneration is determined 
for everybody for all time, as surely as it was determined for 
all time whether the seed which existed before animal life 
had ever-appeared on the earth, should develop into the 
flower, or should rot into the elements from which it sprang. 
Again, if this be, as we suppose, Dr. Maudsley’s solution of 
the question, why, instead of asswming that the phenomenon 
of a spontaneous response to physical stimulus is the type of 
all mental action, did he not endeavour very carefully to prove 





this, and to bridge over the immense chasm between such cases 
as that of the lad whose mind was prevented from acting by 
pressure on the brain, and that of the man who stands at the 
meeting of the two ways between “development” and “de- 
generation,” and to whom he himself ascribes the stern respon- 
sibility of choosing between the two? In shirking this de- 
monstration, Dr. Maudsley shirks the very kernel of the 
question he was discussing. 





CHARLES LEVER. 
N days which long preceded Mr. Disraeli’s theory of “a 
melancholy ocean,” with its action upon the sister-isle, and 

the awakening of the world to the conviction that Irishmen were 
not by any means “jolly dogs,” and that “ Irish ” humour was as 
extinct as the Irish elk, the author of the “ Rollicker ” novels was 
regarded as a typical Irishman, of the social, rattling, non- 
political, Castle-frequenting, ball-going kind. The first surprise 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick’s biography* of the last of the “ dashing” 
novelists prepares for its readers is the discovery that Charles 
Lever, although he was born in Dublin, was not an Irish- 
man. His father, who came of a respectable Lancashire 
family, was a carpenter and builder, but was generally called 
an architect. He was an excellent man, and very much 
attached to his wife, who, though also estimable, must have 
been a little disconcerting in society, for she is described by an 
admiring cousin as “ generally sitting on her husband’s knee at 
dinner, helping everybody, and seldom eating anything herself.” 
It is impossible to resist the suspicion that these good people 
were much embarrassed many times by the vagaries of their 
clever, erratic, younger son; and they did not live to enjoy and 
take pride in the great and long-lasting success which attended 
his adoption of literature as a profession, so that there is a 
touch of pathos about their otherwise prosaic history. 
Although his biographer has accumulated a great number 
of details, and secured the testimony of some of the school- 
fellows of Charles Lever to the events and the characteristics 
of his early life, the general effect of the narrative is somewhat 
confused; and there is not, at this distance of time, much to 
interest us in the stories of his reckless high-spirits, which 
indicate that no work and all play was his line of predilection, 
beyond the tracing of the influence of his boyhood upon the 
productions of his after-years. The homely entries in his 
father’s day-book afford us a glimpse of the disposition which 
was afterwards fully revealed, and indeed acknowledged by 
himself, all through his life, of the absence of self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice, the “ must have ” so-and-so, at any cost, 
which, however it may be tempered by seemingly generous 
impulses, or covered up by flattering phrases, is the very’ 
essence of selfishness. Good looks, high spirits, a striking 
talent for mimicry, and a passion for practical joking, good 
abilities, but no love of study, a pleasant talent for invent- 
ing and telling stories, but no sense of the effort which his 
father made, by procuring for him a good and expensive educa- 
tion, to secure to him a social position superior to his own,— 
such is the sum of the impression which Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
account of the young Lever makes on us. And yet it is 
touched with the pardonable enthusiasm of a biographer, 
without which, indeed, any biography must be dull reading. 

Among Lever’s early acquaintances was John Ottiwell, the 
original of Frank Webber, certainly the most humorous 
character he ever drew, and perhaps the cleverest, next 
to his chef d’wuwvre, Micky Free. The gifted personage, 
who rode, ran, jumped, composed verses and sang them, ven- 
triloquised, had a voice as rough as that of a bear and a fal- 
setto as clear as a bell, who had all his features under separate 
command, and could “desave the divil himself” as to his 
identity, was the boy's preceptor and Admirable Crichton. 
What glorious fun they must have had together, we may gather 
from the annals of old Trinity in the collegiate days of 
Charles O'Malley, and from the episode of Miss Judy Macan ; 
records of which we decline to believe the world is tired, although 
it is the fashion to talk of Lever as out of date, with other 
and greater writers than he. The youth laughed and joked 
and danced and idled his way through school life, 
visited his plodding brother, a clergyman, at Portumna, sailed 
upon the Shannon, picked up local stories everywhere, made 
many acquaintances, chiefly military, attended hunts and 
races, devoured novels, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
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a pensioner, at the age of sixteen years and a half. Of his Uni- 
versity career, Mr. Fitzpatrick says only :—“ He went through his 
course without incurring any distinction. He seems chiefly re- 
membered for his rollicking fun, and unflagging industry in the 
manufacture of pleasant tales.” He was an adept in the com- 
position of street ballads, and he sang them with great humour 
and spirit; he was popular among his fellow-students; he 
did not drink,—and it was a drinking period then in Dublin,— 
he never got into any scrape reflecting on his character; 
and he fell in love with his future wife, with whom he 
remained in love all her life long, and from whose death he 
never tried or wished to recover. 

If there is nothing great in Lever’s university career— 
and indeed greatness does not apply to him in any way 
—it is at least a pleasant portion of his life to read about; 
pleasanter than that which succeeds it, when we find him 
undertaking the charge of an emigrant-ship bound for Que- 
bec, on the strength of his two years’ “standing” as a 
medical student, with a light-heartedness which says little for 
him, and less for the system under which such an appointment 
was possible. ‘It is impossible,” says his biographer, “to 
ascertain the name of the vessel, or any particulars of the 
voyage ;”’ but he claims to trace reminiscences of this adventure 
in several chapters of “ Con Cregan,” and also in “ Lorrequer,” 
and “ The Knight of Gwynne.” Mr. Fitzpatrick then proceeds 
to relate a wonderful story about Lever’s adventures in America, 
on the authority of a letter, addressed to him, in February, 
1876, by the Rev. Samuel Hayman. “He wrote to me,” says 
Mr. Hayman, “in June, 1843, saying, that in return for a secret 
I confided to him, he would tell me one respecting the story of 
‘O'Leary,’ then appearing. The shipmate, the tale, and the 
adventures were facts, and happened to himself.” Then follows 
a narrative of how Lever joined the Red Men, was admitted to 
tribal privileges by an Indian sachem, grew weary of his adven- 
ture, was helped to escape by a squaw, subsequently performed 
the series of forest and hunting feats which he narrates in “ The 
Adventures of Arthur O’Leary,” and ultimately reached Quebec 
in safety. The story concludes thus :—“I walked through the 
streets in the mocassins and with head-feathers. I found a mer- 
chant who knew my father, and gave me the reward for the guide, 
and who crowned his kindness by lodging and boarding me until 
he paid my passage back to Europe.’ Mr. Hayman adds, “ I give 
you Lever’s narrative as nearly as I can in his own words.” 
We do not doubt this, but Mr. Hayman and Mr. Fitzpatrick 
must both forgive us for declining to believe a word of the story. 
Lever was the last man in the world to have concealed exploits 
which even at the present day would make the hero of 
them “the fashion,’’ and in 1830 would have constituted 
him a very great lion indeed. His most admiring friends 
have never imputed to him retiring modesty, and here 
would have been the very opportunity, and a quite legitimate 
one, for pushing himself into notoriety. To suppose that he 
neglected it, and made no further use of such adventures than 
to introduce them years afterwards into one of his inferior novels, 
is to do ludicrous injustice to Lever’s common-sense, and that 
readiness which was among his prominent qualities. Besides this 
consideration, which lies on the surface, there is another, as con- 
clusive. Since “ O’Leary ” was written, a number of travellers 
in North America have published works treating of that 
country and the Red Indian tribes; and a merely 
cursory comparison of their statements with the O’Leary 
and Bagenal Daly stories, would at once make it evi- 
dent that the latter are only clever efforts of imagination. 
That “ Dr. Maunsell remembers Charles Lever’s bringing home 
a canoe from Canada,” is evidence of the story of the sachem, the 
squaw, and the friendly merchant, about as valuable as 
Dickens’s instance of the mounting-stone at the Maypole Inn, 
which remained to testify that Queen Elizabeth had actually 
boxed her page’s ears when standing upon it. Lever returned, 
with the attesting canoe, to Dublin, and amid the wildest gaiety, 
and in an atmosphere of “larks,” he “pursued his medical 
studies,” but was, his biographer tells us, “more re- 
markable for acuteness in prognosis than in diagnosis.” 
We doubt his being remarkable for either, as we observe, 
in the first place, that his father thinks of “ putting Charles 
to the Bar,” just then, which does not look as if Charles were 
much of a medicine-man on his native soil; and in the 
second, that he never took his Doctor’s degree at Trinity. He 
went to Géttingen—it is not clear when—for a short time, 
purchased a Louvain degree, and in 1832, after the death of his 








mother, and a little before that of his father, he was appointed 
by the Board of Health to “minister professionally to the 
suffering people of Clare,” in which county cholera was then 
making havoc. Here we get the first touch of the serious 
element in Lever’s life,—the first instance of strong contrast, 
which evidently appealed forcibly to his imagination, and of 
which he made such striking and impressive use in several of his 
novels, especially in “ Tom Burke” and “ The Martins.” He did, 
indeed, write prescriptions in rhyme and temper treatment 
with epigrams, but he observed closely, and his experienzes at 
Kilrush and Kilkee proved valuable, less to the medical practi- 
tioner than to the novelist. “ Harry Lorrequer” takes its local 
colour from Kilkee,and Father Tom Loftus, in “ Jack Hinton,” one 
of Lever’s best achievements, is said to be drawn from Father 
Comyns, its celebrated P.P. Despite the depressing surroundings 
“the docthor ” made out a good deal of jollity, and indeed found 
Dublin comparatively dull, when he returned thither. His next 
employment was as dispensary doctor at Portstewart, where he 
was the idol of the society of the place—very good society, too, 
for all the Derry gentry flocked there in summer-time—and 
where his proceedings, as described by Mr. Fitzpatrick, remind 
us of the immortal Alfred Jingle’s “bang the field-piece, 
twang the lyre!” by their alternations between medicine and 
merriment. We are shown him “ now whirling in the waltz, 
a few minutes later by the bed-side of danger. Back to 
the ball again! engaging Miss Dashwood for the lancers, 
hurrying away to see the cataplasm removed, and with his owm 
hand administering relief, or spreading the balm. He arrives 
just in time to take his place with the belle of the ball,” &c.; 
and not the least singular part of it all is, that his salary was 
£80 a year! 

Presently he repaired to Navan, where he applied himself to 
courting Miss Kate Baker, the daughter of the master of the en- 
dowed school there. Lever’s father very reasonably objected to 
the marriage of his son, who had no means, with a lady as ill- 
dowered by fortune; but he died about this time, and his son 
matried Miss Baker within a few months, on the strength of the 
small income to which he then succeeded. The marriage proved 
a very happy one, but economy, or even rationality in expendi- 
ture, made no element in its felicity. The record of the married 
life of the pair begins with a fancy ball at Lady Garvagh’s, for 
which Lever organised the Coleraine contingent, and which 
he attended, dressed as Jeremy Diddler; and then it goes on 
as a catalogue of merry-makings, practical jokes, and pleasant 
association with William Maxwell, the novelist, who was 
Lever’s immediate precursor, and eke Rector of Balla, an 
imperfectly administered cure of souls in the wild west. 
The parson and the doctor were about on a par in pro- 
fessional zeal; they were alike hampered by pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and equally resolved on having a liberal share, 
at any cost, of the good things of this world. With 
Lever’s return to Portstewart, and the foundation of the Dublin 
University Magazine, by six collegians, of whom the late Mr. 
Butt was one, and its subsequent sale to the Dublin publisher, 
M‘Glashan, the true and distinguished career of the novelist 
began, when, after some unconsidered trifles, he wrote for the 
political ally and literary rival of Blackwood and Fraser a serial 
novel, called “The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.” With 
Lever’s novels we have no present concern. They have their 
niche in the temple of fame; the mind of reading mankind is 
made up about them; his Life has quite another interest, and 
it is of a mixed and dubious kind. 

Lever’s literary life commenced in 1833, when he was either 
twenty-four or twenty-seven years old (there is some uncertainty 
about the date of his birth); he was then married, poor, and 
extravagant. The reckless self-indulgence of this period, at 
which he “drove a pair of grey bloods, lived in good style,” 
and once spent £20, his only “ready rhino,” on a ball-gown 
for his wife—which, by-the-by, he commissioned a friend, who 
was at once a clergyman and a schoolmaster, to buy—and was 
always in debt, was also unhappily a characteristic of his 
after-years, and was, no doubt, at once the source and the 
encouragement of that practical untruthfulness which pervaded 
them. A man who is always spending more money than he 
possesses must be always pretending to be what he is not, 93d 
this pretence we find throughout Lever’s career. He never was 
Physician to the British Embassy at Brussels, although he as- 
sumed to have filled that post when he returned to Dublin, after 
a sojourn in Brussels, whither he had gone, under pecuniary 
difficulties, with introductions from Sir Philip Crampton, and 
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“visions of Brussels lace and Brussels carpe Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is eloquent in his praise of the high-spirits and happy 
disposition of the young man, “ who, when his struggles were 
hardest, could with great facility construct chateaux en Espagne ;” 
but “struggles” are not necessarily meritorious or respectable, 
and nothing is clearer in this history than that Lever need not have 
struggled at all, if he had ever been content to live within 
any income which he actually earned. Struggles for perpetual 
“company,” for balls, dinners, blood-horses, carriages, cham- 
pagne, whist, and costly notoriety, are not edifying to the 
observer, any more than they are satisfactory to the struggler; 
and the same page on which we find the record of the visions of 
Brussels lace and Brussels carpets with which the builder’s son 
and the schoolmaster’s daughter repaired to the Belgian capital, 
contains, oddly enough, the neatest possible comment upon the 
career of which that episode has been regarded as the turning- 
point. “In one of his last confidences to a gifted friend,” says 
Lever’s biographer, “he sadly remarks that both had failed in 
life, and expresses regret that he should have ever ceased to be 
the humble dispensary doctor of Derry.” The world cannot 
share that regret, but those who have most thoroughly enjoyed 
the writings of the novelist will most deeply regret that they 
cannot feel much respect for the man. The calamities of his 
life were the result of his self-indulgence, of his want of disci- 
pline of mind and elevation of character. There was a fatal 
touch of the mounte bank in him. When he rode about, at home 
and abroad, with his children in fantastic dresses, he was amused 
at being taken for the proprietor of a circus; when he enter- 
tained the acquaintances of all ranks and sorts with whom he was 
perpetually surrounded, and among whom he found types for 
the characters in his novels, he liked to astonish them by his 
profusion. He had a great deal of self-admiration, but little 
self-respect ; he talked very well, but too much; he worked very 
hard, but irregularly, under the influence of excitement, with- 
out system ; he was good-natured, but not scrupulous in his 
relations with his friends; touchy, but placable; energetic, but 
fitful; the streak of vulgarity that runs through his writings 
was conspicuous in his life. He forced the note in everything, 
left Brussels in debt; lived at his country-house near Dublin in 
the style of a man of large fortune, when he was merely editor 
of the Dublin University Magazine and its chief contributor ; 
went abroad when he gave up his editorship, “ warned by some 
cerebral stings that change of scene was needed,” taking “ his 
horses and carriages; gambled disastrously at Baden, kept 
open house at Carlsruhe, and in 1845 is described as “ wading 
through the last £50 he had in the world ’—galloping through 
it would be a more appropriate term—*“ without even the chance 
of medical fees to look to to eke out a livelihood.” In 1846, Lever 
writes to Mr. Hayman that he has a perfect abhorrence of all 
labour, but most of writing books,—“ which,” adds Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, in a not very comprehensible comment, “ was, after all, the 
sorriest mode a man of his taste or feeling could get his bread 
by.” Why? His “taste” seems to have been for reckless 
pleasure, expense, and self-indulgence ; and his “ feeling,” that 
he ought to gratify his “taste.” The writing of clever and 
popular novels can hardly be called a “ sorry ” means,—not so 
the end for which, in early and middle-life, at all events, they 
were written; that indeed was “sorry,” that indeed was “ the 
pity o't.””. He has said himself that “life after five-and-thirty 
is very poor fun, if it were even pleasant up to that; but the 
run home, after a man has turned the corner of middle-age, is 
unmitigated dreariness.” A sad réswmé of the Creator’s gift, a 
forcible comment on the unwisdom of regarding life as “ fun” 
at any time, and a painful view for a man who had considerable 
and varied talents, and the blessings and responsibilities of 
domestic ties! There is significantly early mention of his 
“shattered system,” and for many years Lever was a 
victim to gout; but while his biographer asks our pity 
for the novelist’s sufferings and our admiration for his 
cheerfulness and “ go”—especially in the years during which 
he was British Consul at Trieste—he makes casual remarks 
which somewhat weaken both. Here is one of them,— 
“Two good things were certainly to be found at Trieste. 
Maraschino, made from the marasca cherry, was its special pro- 
duct; and in that great fish-market, largely fed from the Medi- 
terranean, Lever found in perfection his favourite phosphorescent 
food.” In his later years, his occasional visits to Ireland were 
sunny gleams, and on those occasions Lever is seen at 
his best. The evening of life was dreary to him, and 
that poor resource, “ filling his house with guests of 











rank,” which he tried in 1871, turned out to be a heavy 


penalty. The tone of society no longer suited him. “In 
fact,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, “there was, for his taste, not 
enough of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and too much of Sir Charles 
Coldstream.” His old friends were either dead, or far away; his 
former energies were destroyed by illness, when the blow, from 
which he never tried to rally—his wife’s death—fell upon him. 
There is one ray of undimmed brightness in Lever’s life; it is 
the perfection of his married happiness. He was not the wisest, 
but he was the most loving of husbands, his Kate’s true lover 
from his boyhood to his grave; and one passage in Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s work carries all hearts with it:—‘“ Her last moments 
were peaceful and painless, and a smile of more beauty 
than he had ever seen bade him farewell. There 
would be no such mercy as to take him from this 
world now. * All his daily ways and habits had been woven 
into her life; no strength of frame could withstand the 
pining agony of a broken heart.” Lever survived his wife 
only a few months, and died, unexpectedly, and in his sleep. 
“He left,” says his biographer, “his affairs in perfect order, 
even the amount to be expended on his burial was found in an 
envelope.” Years had then corrected his worst faults; we 
should have welcomed some clearer record of the process of 
amelioration. It is to be regretted that Lever has not been 
permitted to say more for himself; the suppression of his corre- 
spondence, although we understand Mr. Fitzpatrick’s point 
of view in withholding it, is unfortunate, insomuch as 
it prevents us from observing the shades of character 
which would, no doubt, have made the portrait of the 
individual more pleasing and sympathetic than his bio- 
grapher, although a warm admirer, and animated by the 
best intentions, has been able to make it. We are told that 
Lever “had a wonderful power of attaching you to him, and 
winning, not merely liking and regard, but love and affection ;” 
and we are quite ready to believe that it was so. It is pointed 
out that his writings are all of unexceptionably moral tendency, 
and that not the slightest coarseness ever marred their pure and 
sparkling fun ; and we are glad to acknowledge that, ana to hail 
the assurance of his biographer that Lever’s life was as pure as 
his books. It was not, however, in any sense a noble life; his 
weaknesses were more conspicuous than his qualities, and we 
are as much depressed by the record of the man, as we used to 
be exhilarated by the productions of the novelist. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Siberian 

A LAZY JOURNEY.—III. 
Yes; it was a very lazy journey, for Mrs. Balbus and I 
thoroughly fulfilled our plan. We scarcely changed our where- 
abouts half-a-dozen times in the month’s holiday; yet we saw 
much, and learned more. We dawdled away days in odd 
walled towns, voted dreary and impossible by the flying tourist ; 
made friendly acquaintance with each nook and corner, 
missing, no doubt, just the things we ought to have seen, from 
absence of a guide-book; and sowed the seeds of new and 
pleasant friendships, which will bear happy fruit, if so God will; 
spent much of our time and most of our money in that curious 
and humiliating process called eating and drinking, which, 
wisely cultivated, puts enjoyment into everything, and 
neglected, takes it out; read every morning in the newspaper 
that “il est probable que les averses vont continuer,” and found 
out every evening that it was strictly true; looked ruefully at 
our summer clothes, which vindicated their absolute useless- 
ness ; yet enjoyed ourselves very simply and thoroughly, and 
realised that Idleness, rightly apprehended, is the root of all 
good. 

Ville-aux-Abbayes is a very capital for idleness, and so we 
found it. Foremost among its attractions would I chronicle 
M. and Madame Marie, of the little “ Spanish Hotel.” For 
having fallen foul of two hotel-keepers, may I not wish well to 
another? How much of our time we spent in their little office, 
mutually instructing each other in the use of our several tongues, 
while Madame and Mrs. Balbus made experiments in caps and 
improvisations in lace, and I helped Mademoiselle to pull the 
stalks off the strawberries, I do not know. They were all “ at 
little cares” for Mrs. Balbus, who indeed has a knack of her 
own of winning everybody to that way of thinking, and received 
presents from those kindly Terre-follese, wherever she went, 
which make up quite a little nosegay of pleasant memories. 
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One lady would;throw a piece of soft lace round her shoulders ; 
another would fix a tortoise-shell comb in her hair; and even a 
wandering doctor, after two tables d’hote of talk, would rush 
out and procure for her a special luxury of the toilette known 
only to the initiated, which I am forbidden, under grave feminine 
penalties, more especially to define. Not for me, indeed, 
*‘ Veneris sacrum vulgare arcanum.” I should be unworthy of 
my position, if I transgressed. As for M. and Madame Marie, 
they were the friendliest of hosts. They filled Mrs. Balbus’s 
room with the fragrant roses of Ciderland, and poured its 
generosity of fruit into her lap when she came down in the morn- 
ing. Personally, I met with greater appreciation than ever before 
fell to my lot upon my travels. My Terrefollese was voted quite 
equal to that of any native, and was indeed under much requi- 
sition to interpret between Mrs. Balbus and her many friends. 
She talked Terrefollese with a will, and even promises to be a 
past scholar in time; but she had at this period a knack of begin- 
ning every sentence indifferently with “J’avais,” and then 
appealing to me to learn what she meant to say. But I had my 
reward, in the marked manner in which my neighbourhood and 
my conversation were cultivated at the tables d’héte and else- 
where, which was indeed a just source of pride to Mrs. Balbus. 
Tom,” she said, “it is delightful to find you so appreciated on 
the Continent.” I replied gravely, “’T'was ever thus, from 
childhood’s hour.” Mrs. Balbus, I should add, passes for a very 
pretty woman, and certainly has a gift of dress which is pleasant 
to look and think upon, being one of those natural turns of 
mind which is independent of the milliner and the length of her 
bill, and is regrettably rare among the ladies of Grumble Island. 
The Doctor I have spoken of was a pleasant discovery, one of 
the kind that the traveller is apt to make, if he keeps his mouth 
and ears open, and refrains from presenting to the foreigner the 
combative aspect—defensive rather than aggressive, defensio 
non provocatio—so dear to the Grumble-Islander abroad. The 
doctor looked at Mrs. Balbus as if he should like to open con- 
versation, then at me as if he supposed I should resent it; 
upon which hint I spake, and we talked of many men and many 
things in the two languages combined, the doctor speaking ours 
fluently and well, and having much to tell and to ask. He 
had been a sufferer from “ Imperialism”-—good my fellow- 
countrymen—one who by hard work had made a comfortable 
fortune, and was no longer young when that same Imperial 
spirit brought the Devil of War down upon Belle-Etoile, and 
made a havoc among fortunes, and loves, and lives of which we 
shall not know. Let us be thankful, at least, that the feebler, 
but discreeter copyist, who is for Imperialising Grumble Island, 
keeps his Devil for the distance, thus far. It is safer, no doubt, 
but I fail to see that it is the less wicked. Well, the doctor’s 
fortune was lost; and when, under the cruel pressure of that 
cruel time, the minds and sense of men gave way, and the popu- 
lace, who had suffered so much for the Idea, rose to the top of 
the crumbling edifice for a while, he lost both wife and children. 
Not by death, happily, but, as it seemed, with small hope. He 
was able to send them to the charge of his wife’s father, for they 
could live no more with him. “ My dear,” he said to her, who 
would have stayed to starve with him, “God will bring us the 
good life again, if we trust him. And he will make up for what 
we have lost, in his own time and way. But we have to do our 
duty to our children, if we are to deserve his care. You must 
go.” And she obeyed him, and went. I have seen, as it hap- 
pened, on this last tour of mine, much of the married life of 
Terre-folle; and of all the popular libels I wot of, I think the 
prevalent theory upon that head one of the greatest. Yet 
we islanders are bold enough to repeat it, with the records of our 
brutal Divorce Court forcing themselves upon our knowledge 
every day, with impudent publicity. I shrink at the sight of 
our daily newspapers when I come home from abroad, and am 
ashamed of them when I see them there. Yet even for this 
distorted picture of Terre-follese life, it is their makers of 
“literature” who are responsible, the brotherhood of various 
forms of that “art le plus parfaitement grossier” of which I 
wrote in my last paper. There will be a heavy reckoning some 
day somewhere, I think, for the modern Sir Pandarus of the 
pen, who is choking all the fields of writing more and more,—of 
all the trusts to man, certainly the most sacred, of all perhaps 
the worst abused. It is an odd kind of knowledge which 


education is diffusing through the mouths of its most influential 
professors. 

The people condemned our doctor to be shot, for refusing to 
do something for them, it is not clear what. It is difficult to 





imagine a much stranger position than that of a man placed 
thus between two fires, to choose between the Geistlanders’ 
bayonet and his own countrymen’s gun, after doing no earthly 
wrong to anybody. Yet the rulers of Geistland pray; and 
hold, I suppose, that Divine Right sanctions everything. So 
held the populace,—with about the same reason. The chief of 
Geistland has, at all events, so much of the very modest cre- 
dentials of the first king, Saul, that he is as “ talla man as any in 
Illyria.” The doctor had a Geistland nurse, who dressed him 
poorly, played the part of mistress, and brought him safe: 
through the lines. He made his way to Ville-aux-Abbayes ;, 
for it was in the Ciderlands that the tide of invasion was stayed,. 
and many a grateful votive tablet of the poor, anxious people, 
to “ Our Lady of Pity,” whose worship, as a living and potent 
reality—the worship of her whom, in her own happy words, all 
generations were to call “ blessed”—it is a bold thing for the- 
strictest “ Protester” altogether to condemn, stands in the 
churches to record it. I would rather have that gentle spirit 
for a friend than an alien, I think, when love and home are as 
powerless to bar the way of the inevitable visitant as the 
“ garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre.” This is superstition, 
I know, but then I never could succeed in becoming well 
informed,—about the world beyond, especially. 

At Ville-aux-Abbayes the Doctor, penniless and prospectless,. 
had one friend, a professional brother, who exerted himself so- 
well in his behalf that they afterwards formed a partuership,and 
four times a year, now that the good times, have come back 
again and the firm faith has been rewarded, does the star from 
Belle-Etoile shine on Ville-aux-Abbayes, and the skilful surgeon,. 
—for he is a man of skill and fame—reap a harvest of francs for 
the wife and bairns, who make his home happy for him again. 
He was dull at first, he said, in the sad times, alone at Ville-aux- 
Abbayes, for his friend was a busy man; but he found the 
kindness of a brother and sister, he told me very simply, in M. 
and Madame Marie, to whom for his sake, as for our own, Mrs.. 
Balbus and I wish all sorts of good and prosperity. Times are 
hard, and the servants of the day give a good deal of trouble, 
always giving warning to poor little Madam when the bathing- 
season comes round, in order that they may have their share in 
the pickings and stealings of Trouvilain et Cie., which are so in- 
vitingly near. The Hétel d’Espagne—why should I not give it 
its right name P—stands in the main street on your right, just be-- 
fore you reach the old church and place of St. Pierre, and thence 
turn to your right for the “ Ladies’ Abbey ;” and long may M. 
and Madame Marie work and flourish, in the little parlour, to 
“ witness if I lie.” 

The travelling Doctor was interested in the present aspect of 
politics in Grumble Island, and a good deal amused by it. 
“Imperialism is a harmless, though expensive amusement, as 
long as you play at it,” he said; “but take care. You will be- 
fools indeed if you allow it to become serious, and let such a 
past as yours go. It is all very well, when you begin a down- 
ward course, to think you can stop when you like. You don’t 
want barricades, do you?” “ Barricades!” I said, with a certain 
shamefaced lingering of the old civis Romanus, “in our island ? 
Impossible!” “In the Grumble Island of to-day, yes; and as I 
hope, in the Terrefolle of to-day; but not in the Terrefolle of 
yesterday, nor, perhaps, in the Grumble Island of to-morrow.. 
We are fighting to the light, and you choose that moment to pull 
backwards. Our old clothes will take a good deal of handling, 
before they fit you; but these new tailors of yours may do the- 
mischief, if you employ them long enough.” “The chief tailor 
is a parlous dog,” I said; “but do you know, doctor, I am not 
sure that Iam very much afraid of him ?” “ Sir Machiavel Miin- 
chausen,”’ he answered; “he is a vieux farceur.” Such, I am 
sorry to say, was the light expression that doctor employed. 
Contemporary foreign opinion, it has been said, is the verdict 
of posterity. “ Your other tailors,” he added, “ do not seem to go 
for much.” ‘‘ They are remarkable men, nevertheless,” I said, 
“and will perhaps be remembered in history as none have been 
since the days of one Addington, whom men called “The 
Doctor;’ no offence. The Marquess of Longbow writes slashing 
articles to order for the Cabinet, instead of the Latter-day Review ; 
but the matter and manner are unaltered. Sir Strafford Dove- 
cote coos away the Constitution with many gentle apologies, 
but as a leader of men is something inadequate. Lord Bull de 
Basan drowns what he is pleased to call his conscience by 
shouting about it; and his part in the Ministerial tragi-comedy, 
like the lion’s in ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ you may “do extempore ; 
for it’s nothing but roaring.” Altogether, I cannot help hoping, 
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scarcely the stuff of which barricades and revolutions are made. 
They would like to barricade their offices, so as not to be turned 
out of them, but I do not know that their ambition soars 
much higher. Still, 1 wish I knew how we are to get rid of 
them.” “You should begin,” said the doctor, “by putting 
more backbone into your Opposition. Your Marquess of Half- 
heartington is a man of no measures, and lacks the spirit of Sir 
Hector de Troy, who was altogether too good for you.” “Iam,” 
I said, “ very much inclined to agree with you.” 
Tom Basvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


naeeaipanate 
THE COST OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm.—Those who know nothing about our elementary schools 
but what they learn from speeches in Parliament and at 
public meetings, must be driven to the conclusion that just now 
we are in danger of giving “too good an education” to the 
children of the poor, and that too large a sum is spent in salaries 
to their teachers. As the case was very forcibly stated some 
weeks ago in the Pall Mall Gazette, these children are receiving 
an eleemosynary education, and this should be framed on the 
analogy of the diet of paupers. Paupers must be allowed 
bread and gruel, with a certain quantity of meat, but luxuries, 
such as pastry, are out of the question. Similarly the children 
of the poor should be taught to read and write and do sums, 
but there must be no"pastry in the scholastic meal; and if the 
parents want anything for their children beyond the three 
“R.’s,” they must go, money in hand, to the scholastic con- 
fectioner, i.e., the private schoolmaster. 

But the analogy of pauper diet is not altogether satisfactory. 
We offer the pauper Hobson’s choice, but the parent who cannot 
pay 9d. a week has no choice at all; he is compelled to send his 
children to the instruction provided for them. As the State 
thus interferes and does not suffer the parents to waste the 
children’s time at home, the State is bound to look to it that the 
children’s time is not wasted at school. This is a very obvious 
truth, but the Government and the ratepayers do not always 
bear it in mind. In the present ery for “economy,” we have 
heard schools praised for a very low expenditure, although such 
saving can be effected only at the expense of the children. In 
learning to read, write, or cypher, the child must have at least from 
one to two minutes of the teacher’s attention in every hour. A 
skilful teacher, while attending to a particular pupil, will at 
the same time control the thoughts of the whole class, but the 
cheap boy or girl teacher cannot do this. In our schools it is 
no uncommon thing to find thirty children handed over to a 
boy or girl not more than fifteen years old. I have seen such a 
“teacher” walk round the class and hear the children read one 
by one, while the other children were whispering and looking 
about. In this case, each child was under instruction only 
from one to two minutes in the hour, i.ec., less than ten 
minutes a day, or one hour a week. This was only an extreme 
instance of the waste of children’s time which goes on in our 
inexpensive elementary schools. The children’s time is, indeed, 
worse than wasted, for the tedium produced by such “ instruc- 
tion”’ is most injurious to young minds. 

If I cannot agree that the education given in our elementary 
schools is too good, or even good enough; this is not because I 
wish for more “ pastry.” The value of pastry depends, as we 
know, as much on the cooking as on the materials; and such 
pastry as is commonly served up in our elementary schools 
must be a grievous trial, both to the palate and the digestion. 
But the schools might do well enough without pastry. The 
number of words, whether names of kings and battles, or of 
places, or of scientific nomenclature, which the boy knows when 
he leaves school, is of the smallest possible consequence. But it 
is of very great consequence whether he has merely acquired the 
power of reading, writing, and reckoning, or has also learned to 
value his power, and to make intelligent use of it for himself. 
Our present system of examinations secures the first of these, 
in about twice the time necessary, so that half the children’s 
time may be wasted. The second can only be gained by good, 
intelligent teaching. “The teaching little boys and stupid 
boys and low classes,” says an excellent authority, Mr. Thring, 
of Uppingham, “is a thing of wonderful skill;” and skilled 
labour must be paid for. While the Government and the rate- 
payers think that all elementary teachers except the chief mas- 
ter or mistress of a school should be paid less than domestic 





servants, we shall go on wasting the children’s time, according 
to Act of Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., A ScHoonmasTEr. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE *‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The Bishop of Peterborough’s speech in the House of 
Lords in favour of Vivisection, has for a certainty lessened him 
considerably in the esteem of many who were wont to be his 
ardent admirers.’ There has recently come under my notice a 
letter in the Spectator, in which the Bishop makes an attempt 
at defending his principles,—at justifying the iniquitous prac- 
tice of vivisection. With this end in view, he is fain to assert 
that every human being is, or ought to be, willing, in certain 
cases, to suffer the most exquisite pain for the benefit of others. 
Now, every physiologist would admit—no one having a grain of 
common-sense could doubt—but that it is the vivisections which 
are practised upon man that must be the most positively avail- 
able for man. After deploring the contradictory results of ex- 
periments upon animals, Longet, the noted French physiologist, 
says :— Mais les résultats, n’étant pas uniformes chez les ani- 
maux de diverses espéces, il est urgent, pour éclairer la question, 
d’avoir recours aux faits pathologiques, recueillis sur l"homme 
lui-méme.”—*“ Anatomie et Physiologie du Syst®me Nerveux,” 
Paris, 1842. 

Dr. Rutherford is now pursuing the most revolting experi- 
ments upon dogs, while he admits that, to become conclusive as 
regards man, these experiments must be tried upon man; and 
a proposition to the same effect was once made by the great 
Professor Cheselden, and rejected solely because public opinion 
was not then ripe for such a step in scientific pursuit. Now, 
his lordship boldly asserts that through the vivisection of a few 
animals, thousands of human lives have been saved. Might he 
not as reasonably assume that, by allowing himself to be put 
into the vivisector’s trough, not merely thousands, but tens of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures might see a lengthening of 
their days? In his eager championship of the vivisector, the 
Bishop would make the divinely appointed law of death a plea 
for the devilish law of torture. Now, the putting of an animal 
to death may be an almost painless process; and it is because 
of the hardness, the vileness of man’s nature, that the most 
atrocious cruelty is so frequently its accompaniment. 

I have been told by a gentleman of great research that among 
the Jews of old, that animal which uttered a cry of anguish 
while being slain for sacrifice was rejected. Man was,as we are 
told, appointed to rule; the weaker sex, as well as the brute, has 
been subjected to his sway, but no just and merciful Being 
could ever have intended that man should have so grossly abused 
as he has done his power over both. Mr. Spencer Wells’s suc- 
cessful experiments have now become the physiologists’ chief 
stand-point. I once heard a medical practitioner speak on the 
subject thus :—‘“ Every serious operation must be attended with 
a certain amount of risk. Operations undertaken with the very 
best intentions have been the cause of death. Asto Mr. Spencer 
Wells’s first operation, the risk of its causing death was abso- 
lutely nil, as the woman must have died had she been let alone, 
and I must deny that his experiments upon animals were in 
the smallest degree necessary for that first venture. A fine per- 
ception, a power of sympathy, are qualities which every man who 
practises the healing art should possess, and I should suppose 
that the unhumanising practice of vivisection would be apt to 
deaden, rather than create, these qualities.” 

Life is made up of risks. The soldier accepts the risks of 
war, the sailor the hazards of the ocean, our miners become the 
victims of terrible explosions. Why, then, should animals, 
because of their defencelessness, be tortured, and tortured 
under the false plea put forward by the physiologists—that the 
sick man may, by this most unrighteous means, obtain an 
immunity from that uncertainty to which all human life is 
exposed ?—I am, Sir, &ec., CoMMON-SENSE. 





THE “CORNHILL” ON MENTAL CURES OF DISEASE, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article on “ Mental Cures of Physical Disease,” 
you comment on a case of a man bitten by a rabid cat, who 
three months afterwards had all the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
and by taking violent exercise for a whole afternoon cured him- 
self. Instead of assuming, as his doctor did, that tetanus had 
been controlled by the violent effort of the patient’s will, it 
would have been much more rational to have coneluded that the 
poison absorbed into the system had been carried off by violent 
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perspiration, consequent upon the prolonged violent exercise 
taken. Years ago, I heard of a case in which a woodcutter in 
South America was bitten by a cobra, when more than ten 
miles from his cabin. In his fright, he ran the whole distance 
home at full speed, arrived thoroughly exhausted in profuse per- 
spiration, and never suffered the slightest ill-effects from the 
bite of the most poisonous snake in existence. I presume 
the two cases were analogous.—I am, Sir, &c., Common-SENSE. 





A CORRECTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two misprints in my 
letter of last week ? In the last line of the fourth paragraph, 
from “those alone who are not wholly ignorant of 
the facts,” the negative should be omitted. In the next para- 
graph, “that which Miss Cobbe advises,” &., should be “that 
which Miss Cobbe adorns,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. N, Oxennam. 








POETRY. 


a ah 
THE PLEA OF THE MUTE. 
[Air: “ Ochone, Widow Machree!'’} 

Doctor MaGEg, would ye murder and drown ? 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

Faith, it doesn't agree wid your clerical gown, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee ! 

Plaze, alter your tone, 

And just lave us alone; 

*Tis the heart of a stone 
In your bosom must be : 

Are ye growing as hard 

As Paul Bert and Bernard? 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

Doctor Magee, it’s the summer won’t come, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

While the brutes that can talk, torture those that are 

dumb, 

Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

Sure the dog and the hare 

Are worth somebody’s care, 

And the birds of the air 
Have their feelings, ye see; 

And the mute little fish, 

Tho’ they can’t spake, they wish: 
Ochone, Doctor Magee ! 

Doctor Magee, it’s at home we'd begin, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

Ere we'd be rebuking mankind for its sin, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee ! 

Just remimber who said 

That the hairs of your head 

Are all counted in bed, 
When in comfort ye’d be; 

But He cares, I’ve heard tell, 

For the sparrows as well: 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

And how do you know, that’s for leading the blind, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

That ye’re free to torment for the good of mankind ? 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

** Och, what’s in a name ?” 

Says you; “it’s the same, 

As killing my game 
For my dinner or tea :” 

It’s yourself knows—that’s flat— 

Better logic than that : 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 


Then, take our advice, Mr. Bishop Magee, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 

And do by dumb bastes as it’s done by ye'd be, 
Ochone, Doctor Magee ! 

A fine mess ye’ve made 

Of your manliness-trade ; 

Bishops shouldn’t parade 
Science notions, ye see : 

Sure, the flock that ye tache 

Won't forget your last spache. 
Ochone, Doctor Magee! 





BOOKS. 
—_@—— 

MR. GRUNDY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
ConsipERING that Mr. Grundy is not only unconnected profes- 
sionally with literature, but has been engaged to a large extent 
in out-of-doors labours, as an engineer, in various parts of Eng- 
land, as well as in Australia, we think that this book is entitled 
to a reasonable amount of commendation in a literary point of 
view. Mr. Grundy writes with no particular felicity or power, 
but he tells his story, or rather his collection of stories, clearly, 
and without oppressive surplusage of words; and though we 
should have liked more grace and quietness—more absence of 
effort to be “ smart ”—it is better, perhaps, to have a little too 
much vivacity, than to suffer from the worse extreme of dulness. 

His recollections embrace an interesting period of time, and a 
great variety of subjects. In boyhood, he saw the opening of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, one of the first con- 
structed in England, and is able to give a photographically 
minute account of the circumstances under which, on that occa- 
sion, Mr. Huskisson lost his life. Mr. Grundy was closely 
associated with Stephenson in the toils and adventures of those 
stirring days, when landed proprietors were in arms against rail- 
ways, and when the men whocame into a country district tosurvey 
the track of a proposed line “had to risk dogs and keepers, to 
get into this nobleman’s park or that gentleman’s estate by some 
ruse or other—often by night with lanterns, sometimes by means 
of an imaginary summons of the proprietor to distant duty.” In 
marking out the lines, the bold pioneers were protected by no 
law. It was necessary to submit a chart of the track to the 
House of Commons before an Act could be obtained. “Some 
were actually committed as rogues and vagabonds, and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment.” ‘The work was at times so 
pressing, that Mr. Grundy has sat up all night drawing plans, 
and been in the field at daybreak, to work till sunset, three days 
and nights on end, without sleep, except such as could be 
snatched when he was being driven to or from his inn. His ex- 
haustion on one occasion was such that, when it became pos- 
sible to rest, he slept thirty-two hours without waking. “The 
faculty,” he says, “have occasionally told me that this is im- 
possible. I only know that I did it.” The pay was good. At 
twenty-one, Mr. Grundy was offered £20 a mile for “section 
work,” of which he could do five miles per day. Six guineas per 
day of eight hours, with option to do two, or even three, days’ 
work in the twenty-four hours, with double pay on Sunday, 
were more ordinary terms. It was about the time of the first 
railway mania that the “Plug” riots occurred. Mr. Grundy 
was in the midst of them, and states what he saw. The pro- 
ceedings of the rioters were simple. Marching along, a multi- 
tude too large to be resisted, they withdrew the plugs from 
boilers, letting the water run off, and raked out the fires. The 
factory having been thus brought to a stand-still, its hands 
joined the crowd, and they moved on to the next factory. The 
military were called out, and Mr. Grundy was the compelled 
witness of a successful attack made by the rioters upon a party 
of thirty lancers, belonging to a crack regiment. With a unity 
of purpose remarkable in a mob, the crowd contrived an ambush 
on a hill-side, and prepared great heaps of stones to pour upon 
the soldiers. The latter had escorted some prisoners to the 
railway station, and the attack was planned for their return. 
Mr. Grundy’s account of what followed is a fair sample of what 
he can do as a describer :— 

“ After a long and anxious period of waiting, at last gaily and care- 
lessly came the soldiers, chattering one with another, their duty done, 
and their accoutrements glittering in the sunshine. They slow inte 
a walk as they breast Hebble Hill. Then a loud voice shouts, 
‘ Now, lads, give it ’em !’ From every wall rises a crowd of infuriated 
men, and down comes a shower of stones, bricks, boulders, like a close 
fall of hail. Great stones, hurled by a thousand strong hands, jostle 
and split, diverging upon that small zpace where ride the lancers, in 
all the pomp of military pride. ‘Gallop! gallop!’ comes the order, 
as their leader spurs his horse up the steep hill. But the men, jammed 
together, cannot gallop. They come down pell-mell, horses and 
riders. Those who can get through, ride off at speed after their 
officer, without thought for those behind. Indeed delay is death, 
or something like it.. Down go horses and riders, rolling over 
each other, under that hell-shower. Then the command came, 
‘Cease throwing.’ Eight horsemen, bleeding and helpless, crawled 
about the road, seeking shelter. Some lay still as death. Now 
and again a horse struggled to rise, and with a shrill scream 
fell back upon the ground. One man, said to be the crack 
man of his crack regiment, lay dead under his dead horse; another 





* Pictures of the Past: Memorials of Men I have Met, and Places I have Seen. Bg 
Francis H. Grundy, C.E. London: Griffith and Farran. 1879. 
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died in a few minutes ; and I believe that several were long in hospi- 
tal. Some ten or more horses were killed or disabled, the magistrate 
had his arm broken, and the only man of the thirty who escaped 
scatheless was the officer, Cornet Seel, who being leader when he gave 
the necessary order to gallop, escaped the shower of stones concen- 
trated npon the mass behind him. The road looked like a winter 
lane after a heavy hailstorm, when the deed was done.”’ 

We shall make room for another quotation, slightly con- 
densed, from Mr. Grundy, because it records an instance of 
singular coolness, concentration, and unselfishness, deeply 
tragic in its main interest, but with a trace in it of that grim 
humour which lurks in nature :— 

“« Bill the Banker ’—other name at inquest and funeral was not 

forthcoming—was only a poor navvy ; his usual post, at top of a form- 
ing embankment, amongst the ‘tip’ waggons. At present—it was 
during the making of the ‘Sowerby contract,’ on the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway—he was ‘ top-man’ over one of the shafts of one 
of the numerous tunnels being constructed on that line. He pro- 
bably could neither read nor write. The shaft at which he was tip- 
man was perhaps 200 ft. deep, solid rock, sides and bottom. His 
duty was to raise the trucks filled below, and run them to the top, 
returning them empty to his mates at bottom. Now, when a chain 
broke away, or a big boulder fell off a truck, Bill had to shout, ‘Waur 
out!’ and the miners below crept farther into their ‘ drives,’ allowing 
the death-dealing article to come down harmlessly. One unhappy 
day, my top-man’s foot slipped hopelessly, and he knew that he must 
be smashed from side to side of the narrow shaft, and landed, a 
crushed mass, at the bottom. But his mates? If he screamed, the 
unusual noise would bring them out at once to inquire the cause. 
He never lost presence of mind. Clearly went down the signal, 
‘ Waur out below !’ and his mates heard the thud, thud, smash, of his 
mangled remains in safety.’ 
This book contains some painfully interesting details respecting 
Patrick Branwell Bronté, the ill-starred brother of the author- 
esses of Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights. Mr. Grundy 
assumes the tone of one who vindicates “a dear old friend” 
from cruel aspersion. Mrs. Gaskell has, it seems, “heaped 
most unnecessary scandal” upon Branwell Bronté, describing 
him, says Mr. Grundy, as a “social demon” or “domestic demon.” 
We have taken the pains to look carefully through Mrs. Gaskell’s 
biography of Charlotte Bronté, with a view to inspecting the refer- 
ences made to Branwell, and have met with no expression 
which is, we say, not equivalent to the term “domestic or 
social demon,” but fitted to convey the idea that she would, 
under any circumstances, have applied such to Mr. Grundy’s 
‘old friend.” The tone in which she invariably speaks 
of him is that of distress, using hardly a severe epithet, 
imputing his ruin to the influence of paternal indulgence 
and sisterly pride, in a household where he was the only 
son among a family of daughters. She does ample justice 
—more, we think, than ample justice—to his abilities, quoting 
a letter which he addressed to Wordsworth, giving a specimen 
of his verse, and dwelling upon his capacity for art. She states 
facts, no doubt, and could not, as the biographer of his sister, 
avoid stating facts, which prove him to have been an unspeak- 
able affliction to his father, whose life was imperilled in Branwell’s 
midnight paroxysms of delirium tremens, and to his sisters, 
who listened trembling, hour after hour, in the consciousness 
that some frightful calamity might be taking place. She can- 
not help revealing that he was at last a moral maniac in re- 
spect of instability of will; but this expression is ours, not Mrs. 
Gaskell’s. 


And what do we find, on turning to his indignant vindicator? We 
have a number of vague flourishes as to his having been “ a genius 
of the highest order,” but the examples given of his literary handi- 
work are so exceedingly poor, that they suggest very serious 
doubt whether he was a man of genius at all, and render it nearly 
certain that, if he had genius, it did not lie in the direction 


of literature. We have said that Mr. Grundy is not a man of 
letters ; his literary judgments are entitled to some indulgence ; 
but to any one with a tincture of critical faculty, a com- 
parison of what Mr. Grundy says he heard from Bronté 
with what Mr. Grundy sets before us as Bronté’s literary 
performance, must seem ludicrously absurd. “ He had a fund 
of information, experience, and anecdote, which he poured forth 
freely for my benefit.” “He would discourse with wondrous 
knowledge upon subjects, moral, intellectual, philosophical.” 
“The rich storehouse of his knowledge taught me much.” 
These are Mr. Grundy’s expressions. Unfortunately, every trace 
of this Nile-flood of conversational genius has been obliterated 
from Mr. Grundy’s mind. Stay,—not quite every trace. We 
are favoured with one sample of Bronté’s discourse. Here it is : 
—** Fiat justitia, ruat colum;’ that means, ‘Justice must be 
done, though the heavens fall.’ I beg your pardon, Sir, but I 
have been so much amongst the barbarians of the hills, that I 





forgot,” &c. Since the rest of the wondrous knowledge, moral, 
intellectual, philosophical, imparted by Branwell Bronté to 
Mr. Grundy, perished, no great loss would have taken place 
if this had perished also. It was bad enough to intro- 
duce in talk perhaps the very tritest quotation in the Latin 
language, but to introduce it with a translation and an apology 
was pompously dull. The verses quoted from Bronté by Mr. 
Grundy prove that he had some facility, not felicity, in versifi- 
cation; but neither they nor the verses given by Mrs. Gaskell 
exhibit thought, fancy, or feeling above the level of common- 
place. Mr. Grundy says that Leigh Hunt, Miss Martineau, and 
others “spoke in high terms” of a poem of Bronté’s on Nelson. 
We should like to know exactly what they said. Miss Mar- 
tineau was not one who would have praised bad verses out of 
politeness, but what immorality there was in Leigh Hunt’s 
beautiful nature took the form of excessive soft-heartedness. 
The prose which Mr. Grundy quotes from his friend is not so 
bad as the poetry. Bronté’s letters are clear and unaffected 
enough, but no one would ever have thought of reading them 
over twice, if they had not been written by the brother of 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté. 

It is against the ascription to Branwell Bronté of the char- 
acter of a demon that Mr. Grundy chiefly protests, and the 
least we have a right to expect from him is a moral vindication 
of his friend. Whatdo we get? Bronté, he tells us, was “as 
great a scamp as could be desired.” In mere perverse imitation 
of De Quincey, “he positively began the practice of opium- 
eating.” He was given to drink. When employed at a place 
called Luddendenfoot, as station-master, he used to be absent, 
for days together, drinking with coarse men. “ He had a porter 
to whom he left all the work, and the result was that very 
serious defalcations were discovered, and the inquiry which suc- 
ceeded brought out everything. Bronté was not suspected of 
the theft himself, but was convicted of constant and culpable 
carelessness.” These words are Mr. Grundy’s. That they are 
not too severe is proved by the terms in which Bronté himself 
refers to “the year passed at Luddendenfoot.” “I would rather,” 
he says, “give my hand, than undergo again the grovelling 
carelessness, the malignant, yet cold debauchery, the determi- 
nation to find how far mind could carry body without both being 
chucked into hell, which too often marked my conduct when 
there.” In addition to these astounding particulars, which 
transcend, in the suggestion of depravity, anything mentioned 
by Mrs. Gaskell, this strangest of vindicators gives us 
—again in the words of his “dear old friend”—a con- 
fession of a highly equivocal kind, touching Bronté’s 
relations with the wife of the man in whose household 
he served, for the last time, as private tutor. “This 
lady,” writes Bronté, “(though her husband detested me) 
showed me a degree of kindness which, when I was deeply 
grieved one day at her husband’s conduct, ripened into de- 
clarations of more than ordinary feeling. My admiration of 
her mental and personal attractions, my knowledge of her un- 
selfish sincerity, her sweet temper, and unwearied care for others, 
with but unrequited return where most should have been 
given, although she is seventeen years my senior, all 
combined to an attachment on my part, and led to reciproca- 
tions which I had little looked for. During nearly three years 
1 had daily ‘ troubled pleasure, soon chastised with fear.’” His 
employer, on discovering the state of affairs, forbad him the 
house; and dying soon after, made it a condition of his wife’s 
sharing in his property, and thus escaping “ruin,” that she 
should not see Bronté. Inshort, Bronté’s conduct in this situation 
seems to have been not much better than, by his own account, 
it had been at Luddendenfoot. Mr. Grundy tells us that Bronté 
declared himself the author, in part at least, of Wuthering Heights. 
The statement merely adds one to the long list of poor Bronté’s 
moral aberrations, for that he was capable of designing the book, 
or of writing ten pages of it, is absolutely incredible. He may 
have had genius, or something like genius, for painting, but he 
had no literary talent worth mention. 





AT THE ALTAR.* 
Tuosr of our readers whose literary recollections date back 
thirty years and more, will easily remember that there then 
flourished a class of literature which has almost ceased to exist 
at the present time, or, at all events, if it still exists, has changed 
its title, and is now indistinguishable under the generic title of 
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“novel.” This was the “story ” or the “ tale,” something which 
professed only to narrate a train of circumstances, more or less 
interesting, in a way more or less direct. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell upon the difference between these stories and tales, and 
the modern novel, even had we space at our disposal; but we may 
briefly remark that the events were supposed to be so interesting, 
amusing, or curious, as to do away with the necessity of elaborate 
analysis of character. Such were the works of G. P. R. James, 
wrongly called “ novels,” and such are to this day the works of 
several foreign writers, especially those of Germany. When a 
German novel is neither political nor philosophical, but purely 
narrative, it amazes us by a directness of statement and a sim- 
plicity of thought, which we are quite unaccustomed to find in 
modern English books. The regular, old, heroic straddle is still 
to be met with; the heroine still cries,— 
“© Help me, k-y-ind Heaven !’ and falls upon her knees 
On the green baize, beneath the canvas trees,”’ 

as in Wendell Holmes’s prologue; and all the old machinery of 
witchcraft, priestcraft, haughty nobles, and virtuous peasants, 
still works in the accustomed manner towards the long-foreseen 
dénouement. Nor is it in any way to be deplored that stories 
should still be written wherein the fair maiden is also virtuous, 
the interesting stranger as high-minded as he is haughty 
in his actions; where villains are always cowards, and the 
brave in heart, are also the attractive to the eye. It is well 
that we should be occasionally reminded of what was the simple 
faith of our grandfathers, and what were their notions as to the 
behaviour of their sons and daughters; that we should look back, 
if only for half-an-hour, on a less complex, if less exciting, 
world, and for once lose sight of the contradictions of the good 
and the bad, which drive us sometimes into maudlin senti- 
mentality for the criminal and the swindler. So that these 
German stories have a use of their own beyond their primary one 
of amusement, and we should not lightly despise them because 
they run counter to the realisms of Zola, the self-analysis of 
Dumas, the exciting combinations of Wilkie Collins, or the 
masterly “ preparations ” of human character and circumstance, 
which are laid bare for us under the dissecting-knife of George 
Eliot. 

At the Altar might be rightly called a story, in the same sense 
as those of thirty years since; and had it been written at that 
period, would have been in accordance with the spirit of its 
time. As an example of this, take the following extract, the 
first words of the book :— 

“The autumn morning was grey and dull; the mist still lay damp 

and thick upon the earth. It hung in heavy drops upon the heavy 
branches of the fir-trees, and covered, as with a thin, white veil, the 
ground of the small open space in the wood which lay in the midst 
of the surrounding and far-reaching forest of S At the edge 
of this clearing stood a young lad of perhaps sixteen or seventeen 
years, in the coarse uniform which the servants of the King’s foresters 
usually wore; a well-knit, powerful figure, with his hunting-pocket 
at his side, and his gun over his shoulder.”’ 
Now, we do not mean to say that there is in that quotation 
anything which might not have appeared in one of our most 
ordinary English novels, but nevertheless, we think there is 
a subtle something about it which seems old-fashioned, and 
which prepares the reader to find out that the book is to be 
about combats and rescues, and other matters not within the 
ken of “the way we live now.” Anyhow, whether this be 
clearly traceable in the quotation or no, it is borne out by 
the rest of the book, in which event follows event with just 
sufficient pause to give coherence to the story. The youth 
in the uniform of the King’s foresters is disturbed by the 
appearance of sundry gentlemen, who fight a duel, to which 
he is a witness, and in which one of the duellists is killed. 
And then, a break in the narrative occurs, and we look forward 
twenty years without an effort, and find the youth in a forester’s 
uniform changed into a wealthy landed proprietor, and engaged 
in driving home his young sister to his fraternal roof. 

Then the tale really begins. Mr. Gunther, of Dobra, such 
is his title, and his sister Lucie, take up their residence together, 
having as their neighbours on one side of the estate, the power- 
ful Count Rhaneck, on the other, the equally dignified and 
powerful Abbot of the Benedictine monastery. How the heroine 
meets here the hero we will tell in the author’s own words, or, 
rather, in the English equivalents into which Mrs. Parker has 

‘translated them. Lucie Gunther is roaming happily through 
the wood which forms part of her brother’s estate,— 

“ But suddenly she let her hand fall, and gave a low, sudden cry of 


fright. On the other side of the great rock, a pair of large, strangely 
deep and dark eyes gazed fixedly across at her, and as she in alarm 





retreated still further, a figure in long, black garments appeared from 
out the bushes, and stood stretched to its full height opposite to her. 
Lucie’s first emotion, in spite of her so emphatically-announced six- 
teen years, was a most profound fear of ghosts, and her first move- 
ment an attempt to run from them, but in the same instant her com- 
mon-sense conquered. Ghosts in broad daylight, while the sun shone 
in golden splendour through the branches of the beech-trees, and the 
brook plashed so pleasantly at her feet, as though it would laugh at 
her childish fear! She gathered all her courage together, and ven- 
tured another glance across. Then she saw that at all events it was 
a man who stood there,—a man in priest’s long robes, who had, until 
now, been lying among the moss, and probably from thence watched 
the whole of her walk through the torrent. The book in which he 
had been reading lay still upon the ground; he himself, however, 
stood, with folded arms, and gazed at her unmoved and gloomily.” 

The rest of the story may easily be guessed, for when a 
young man in a story looks gloomily at a pretty girl, two re- 
sults inevitably follow,—the first being that the girl falls in 
love with him, and the second that he falls in love with her. 
Whether this love be disastrous or happy, we leave our readers 
to discover for themselves, from the pages of Herr Werner; it 
is sufficient to state that there is the full amount of thrilling 
scenes and hair-breadth escapes, to which we were accustomed 
in Mr. James’s tales, and that hero and heroine behave con- 
sistently throughout the book in the correct and heroic manner. 

On estimating the value of a book of this kind, we are forced 
to consider it from a special point of view, not looking for any of 
the qualities which we are accustomed to consider as essential to 
a first-rate novel. For instance, if we were to think of probability 
of story or behaviour, we should find here nothing to praise. 
It is hard to say that any story is an impossible one, but cer- 
tainly the main facts of the book before us, seem to be as im- 
probable as can well be imagined, and the language in which 
the characters speak to each other resembles that of actors at a 
transpontine theatre. This style of conversation runs through- 
out the book ; the interlocutors are Count Rhaneck and his un- 
acknowledged, but legitimate son :— 

“You will never see anything in me but the patron, not the fatherly 

friend,’ he said, quickly and passionately ; ‘I have given up the thought 
of finding any movement of trust or openness in you. For ever this 
impassable gulph between us! And yet you must say that your 
position towards me and towards the world is now a very different 
one.’ Benedict’s cheeks flushed again, but this time it was the un- 
mistakable blush of shame.—‘ Pardon me, Sir Count! I feel deeply 
my wrong against the man to whom I owe everything, but-——’ 
—‘ But you cannot help it! Let it pass; I will have no forced 
affection, still less that which is hypocritical. We shall now see each 
other more frequently, for I intend spending the summer at Rhaneck. 
For to-day, farewell!’ ”’ 
Nor could we find anything to praise in this book as good de- 
lineation of character, for the actors in the little drama are cast 
in the most conventional mould, and haughty prelate, proud 
and revengeful count, light-hearted maiden, gloomy priest, and 
dissipated young noble, strut across the stage in their accus- 
tomed manner. If, then, the book excels neither in probability of 
incident, nor delineation of character, nor cleverness of dialogue, 
what is there left for us to praise? Not much, in truth; but 
it may, perhaps, be said to be a good story of the romantic 
kind. Though the plot is conventional, it yet runs fairly 
smoothly, and incident follows incident without unnecessary 
delay. If it do good to no one, it will do absolutely no harm. 
No reader, however young, is likely to take it as expressing 
accurate views of life. 

With respect to the part of the translator, the less said the 
better. It is to be presumed that Mrs. Parker knows German, 
but she is evidently scarcely acquainted with English, and her 
language is high-flown in the extreme. The book is through- 
out written in long-winded German sentences, which are fre- 
quently almost unintelligible. The following quotation will 
give an example of the author’s work at its best, and will also 
show the peculiar awkwardness of some of Mrs. Parker's 
translations :— 

“The wide porch of the church was scarcely able to hold the 
crowd that streamed thither, that pressed there pell-mell. The pre- 
late, with the assistance of the united clergy, himself held high mass, 
with all the pomp and splendour that beseemed the high holiday. 
From outside, the bright sunshine shone through the high arched 
windows, and the magnificent stained glass threw purple and deep 
blue lights upon the marble floor. From the choir the music burst 
in fall and mighty harmony, and the hymn was wafted through the 
lofty arches. Between rustled the heavy silk of the church banners, 
and‘in the background flamed the high altar, surrounded with the 
rays of a hundred tapers, shrouded in clouds of incense, the picture 
of the Crucified One towering over it, and environed by a crowd of 
priests,—an unapproachable sanctuary, consecrated of God.” 
Without dwelling upon the error of inserting a full-stop before 
“between,” and so complicating the meaning of the last sen- 
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tence, notice how a simple inversion of two of the latter clauses 
would have made the meaning perfectly clear. For instance, 
had the sentence been arranged thus:—‘In the background 
flamed the high altar, surrounded by the rays of a hundred 
tapers, shrouded in clouds of incense, and environed by a 
crowd of priests, the picture of the Crucified One towering 
above it,—an unapproachable sanctuary, consecrated of God.’ 

In conclusion, we can only say that we think this tale is 
scarcely one which repays the translator’s labour; we have already 
in English any number of tales which are as good, and even 
better, in the same melodramatic style, and the especial 
simplicity of German narrative is difficult to preserve in a 
translation. 





THE TURKS IN INDIA.* 

So little is known of the history of India, even among tolerably 
well-educated people in this country, that not a few of Mr. 
Keene’s readers will probably learn with surprise that the 
Turks ever ruled in India atall. Yet their rule there lasted, from 
first to last, upwards of three centuries, reckoning from Babar’s 
decisive battle at Paniput in 1526, to the formal deposition of 
the last of the great. Moguls in 1857. It is true, of course, 
that during considerable tracts of this period the power of the 
Moguls was little more than nominal. The son of Babar him- 
self, the founder of the dynasty, was expelled from Hindustan 
by the Pathan Sher Shah, and did not recover his throne till 
after fifteen years of exile. Sher Shah’s motive for conspiring 
against his master is related by himself in a passage which 
shows how little either Turks or Afghans have changed since 
then :— 

“If luck and fortune favour me, I will expel the Mughals 
[Moguls] from Hind, for they are not superior to the Afghans in 
battle or single combat; but the Afghans have let the empire slip 
through their fingers by means of their dissensions. Since I have 
been among the Mughals, and observed their conduct, I see that they 
have no order or discipline ; and that their rulers, from pride of birth 
and station, do not personally superintend the administration, but 
leave affairs and all the business of State to chiefs and ministers, in 
whose sayings and doings they blindly trust. These grandees act on 
corrupt motives in every case, whether it be a soldier’s, a cultivator’s, 
or a rebellious zemindar’s From this lust of gold, they make 
no distinction between friend or foe.’’ 

It is amusing, on the other hand, to contrast with this Afghan 
estimate of the Turks the Emperor Babar’s description of his 
new subjects :— 

“The people,”’ he said, “ have no idea of the charms of friendly 

society, or of familiar intercourse. They have neither genius, intel- 
ligence, politeness, kindness, ingenuity, invention, skill, nor knowledge 
of the arts. You cannot even get a decent light at night. The 
greatest man, if he wants to see by night, has to call in a filthy 
fellow with a torch, who stands close to his employer all the time that 
he is using the light. The peasants and lower classes go about almost 
naked. They tie on a thing they call a ‘loin-cloth,’ and the ends of 
this knotted clout are all that they have to cover them.” 
Who would have thought that this fastidious critic was a 
Mussulman Tartar from Central Asia, descended on his mother’s 
side from Gengis, “the scourge of God;” on his father’s, from 
the redoubtable Timour? But the truth is that the wild blood and 
rude manners of the nomad Tartar had been gradually tamed and 
refined by contact with a superior race. Of the vast dominions of 
Timour, Babar’s father inherited only the strip of territory now 
known as Kokand. It was then inhabited by a people of 
Aryan blood, of peaceful habits and cultivated tastes. The 
dominant Tartar minority yielded to the civilising influences of 
the subject race, and learnt to appreciate and imitate the re- 
finements and elegancies of social life. Babar’s maternal grand- 
father is thus described by a pilgrim from Hindustan :—* I had 
heard that Yunis Khan was a Mughal, and I concluded that he 
was beardless, with the rude ways of an inhabitant of the De- 
sert. But I found a handsome man, with a fine, bushy beard, 
of elegant address, most agreeable and refined manners and 
conversation, such as are seldom to be met with even in the 
most polished society.” 

Driven from his ancestral home by the Uzbeks, Babar, then 
only twenty-one, conquered Bokhara. But he had hardly 
settled down in his new possession, when the relentless Uzbeks 
again forced him to wander in search of new conquests. The 
young adventurer soon indemnified himself by the rapid acquisi- 
tion of nearly the whole of the present Afghanistan. Having 
consolidated his power there, he invaded and annexed the Pun- 
jab; and from the Punjab he descended upon Hindustan, and 
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fought in 1526 the decisive action at Paniput, which made him 
master of the country. Babar attributed his victory, under 
Providence, to his artillery and hastily constructed earth-works. 
But his success was much more directly due to the anarchy and 
divisions of the people whom he invaded. Hindustan was, at 
the time, under the dominion of seven kings, five of whom were 
Mussulmansand the remaining two Hindus. A successful invasion 
of Hindustan, under such circumstances, presented no very 
serious difficulties. Yet its easy conquest by Babar is sometimes’ 
adduced as an illustration of the facility with which Russia, failing” 
our possession of a “ scientific frontier,” might repeat the achieve- 
ment of Babar. The utter dissimilarity between the two cases is so 
transparent, that one marvels at the density of the prejudice 
which fails to see through it. But even granting the feasibility 
of a Russian invasion of India, we must at least assume a motive. 
The most vehement of Russophobists would not affirm that 
Russia would embark on a costly and hazardous expedition 
without a purpose. What could be her purpose for invading 
India, even if she were assured of ultimate success? Would 
the gain be worth the venture? Why, even the British Govern- 
ment, with its undisputed sway over the whole land, cannot 
make both ends meet in India. If we were to clear out of India 
to-morrow, “ bag and baggage,” it is probable that not one Euro- 
pean Power, and Russia least of all, would think it worth its 
while to make any effort to succeed us. Yet any movement of 
Russian troops in Central Asia sets a number of sane people 
in this country ina flutter of alarm for the safety of our Indian 
Empire. Whatever else the Russians are, they are not fools. 
Yet fools they would be, if they contemplated an enterprise 
which, under the present condition of things, would certainly 
prove a military disaster, and which could not, in any case, be 
profitable. 

The victory of Paniput put Babar in possession of a splendid 
empire. The Turkish Power, as Mr. Keene observes, was now 
“paramount in Hindustan and the adjacent lands from Cabul 
to the Carnatic, and from the boundaries of Berar to the banks 
of the Brahmaputra river.” Babar died at the early age of 
fifty, a victim, Moslem as he was, to habitual intemperance. 
His portrait has been drawn by his own hand in his “Con- 
fessions,” in which his failings, his good resolutions, his fitful 
self-conquests, and his constant relapses, are all recorded with 
engaging frankness. Mr. Keene truly calls him “a typical 
Turk, amiable, sociable, enduring, fond of all pleasures,—fighting 
included,—with scant sense of duty, and heither taste nor talent: 
for administration.” 

Passing over the gap in the Turkish régime during the short- 
lived dynasty of the Afghan Sher Shah, we come to Babar’s 
great-grandson, the celebrated Akbar. Of all Mahommedan 
rulers known to history Akbar was the only one who governed 
his subjects without distinction of creed or race. During 
the best periods of their history the Turks recognised their 
own incapacity for the work of administration, and were pru- 
dent enough to employ non-Mussulmans largely in the civil 
service. This they did in Spain and Sicily, in Turkey, im 
Persia, and in India. But their armies have almost always 
been exclusively Mahommedan. To this rule, however, Akbar’s. 
reign was an exception. His army was recruited, and the best 
men promoted, without distinction of race or religion. “It was 
because Akbar employed all classes of the natives in all branches: 
of the public service, without any exception,” says Mr. Keene, 
significantly, “that the ‘Mughal Empire’ took root in India 
under him, and was a domestic institution of the country—not 
a merely superficial dominion, like so many before him, and, alas! 
like that of his present successors.” 

But Akbar’s wise policy was gradually reversed by his suc- 
cessors, and may be said to have been altogether abolished by 
the ablest of them, Aurungzeb. He reigned for fifty years, and 
when he died the whole administration of the country, civil and 
military, was in the hands of the dominant Mussulmans, who 
treated the natives as dominant Mussulmans always have 
treated subject races. The inevitable consequence followed,— 
chronic disaffection among the oppressed and more numerous 
population, and the moral deterioration of the oppressors. 
When Clive appeared upon the scene the rule of the Turk in 
India was already doomed. 

The truth is that Mahommedanism, as a politico-religious 
system, carries within its own bosom the germ of inevitable 
decay. It professes to be a divine revelation delivered once 
for all to mankind, and sacred and immutable in its minutest 
details. In fact, however, this revelation embodies simply the 
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ideas on religion, war, and civil government of an Arab chief of 
the seventh century of ourera. And this chief is the sole prophet 
of Islam. His shrewd, but crude notions, limited knowledge, 
and sagacious though rude methods of government are de- 
clared unchangeable and eternal. In this respect Islam is 
totally unlike all other religious and political systems. It is 
the only one which declares a war of extermination against all 
who will not embrace it, the Kitabi (i.e., Jews and Christians) 
alone excepted, and they only on condition of submission 
to abject servitude. Other religions have practised perse- 
cutions and intolerance,—on occasions quite as much as 
Islam, Jews and Christians have persecuted at times with as 
much cruelty as Mussulmans. But persecution and intolerance 
are not fundamental articles of their creed. The persecution 
and extermination of Unbelievers are not prescribed in their 
sacred books. The extermination of the Canaanites is sometimes 
quoted as a parallel case to the relentless edicts of the Koran. 
But there is really no analogy. Whatever may be thought of 
the destruction of the doomed tribes on other grounds, the ex- 
plicit object was to stamp out a malignant and incurable pest, 
as rinderpest is stamped out. And it is remarkable that Dr. 
Arnold, in a sermon to the boys of Rugby, did not scruple to 
say that “the sword of Israel,” in that destruction, “did a 
work of mercy to all generations of men to the end of 
time.” But however that may be, the Israelites were not sent 
to give the Canaanites the choice of the Pentateuch or the 
sword; they were sent to exterminate them utterly, with their 
cattle and all that belonged to them; and it was added that a 
similar doom would overtake the Israelites themselves, if they 
gave themselves up to the same abominations. But outside 
these banned tribes, the Israelites were bidden to act not only 
justly, but kindly, towards the Gentiles. There was, too, a 
succession of Prophets, equally inspired with Moses, who were 
commissioned to proclaim a higher, a more merciful, and a 
more spiritual system than the Mosaic. But the only prophet 
of Islam is its founder, and therefore the system admits of no 
development. There cannot arise within it, as within Judaism 
and Christianity, reformers, and preachers of righteousness 
and toleration towards those who are beyond its pale. Ina 
word, Christian rulers have persecuted and may yet persecute 
dissentients from the established faith; but Christianity does 
not oblige them so to act. On the contrary, persecution and 
forcible conversion are contrary alike to the precepts and ex- 
ample of the Founder of the Christian religion. A Mussulman 
ruler, on the other hand, must persecute all unbelievers,—that 
is, if he sincerely believes in his own religion, and acts up to his 
convictions. Akbar, it is true, was one of the most tolerant 
and enlightened rulers known to history ; but then Akbar very 
speedily got rid of such Mahommedanism as he had imbibed in 
his early years, and was an avowed Freethinker, with certain 
proclivities towards Christianity. 

In short, Mahommedanism lies under the curse of two in- 
curable maladies, which must always, in the long-run, prove 
fatal to any State ruled by it,—especially if a considerable pro- 
portion of the population be non-Mussulman. The first of 
these maladies is the degradation of woman. Woman must be 
always degraded in a polygamous society, and under Islam 
polygamy is eternal and irremovable, for it is sanctioned by the 
precept and example of its founder. With polygamy, again, is 
inseparably associated the harem or zanana life. In this life 
—this hot-bed of all that is vile, and petty, and tricky, and 
untruthful—must be reared all the rulers and administra- 
tors of every Mussulman State. Therefore it is that as 
soon as any Mussulman Power ceases to be a conqueror, it 
begins to decline. It is seldom that we have found ourselves 


obliged to dissent from anything in Mr. Keene’s ex- 
cellent book; but he is certainly in error when he 
says :— Bagdad fell from violence from without; Cordova 


and Granada yielded to Gothic patriotism; in neither 
case is there any proof of inherent evils caused by reli- 
gion.” On the contrary, both in Bagdad and in Spain, Mussul- 
man rule perished quite as much from internal corruption, 
directly due to religion, as from external violence. Dozy’s 
learned work on the Mussulmans of Spain, and Colonel 
Osborn’s excellent book on Mussulman rule in Bagdad, prove 
this to demonstration. No reform is possible in any Mus- 
sulman State—no reform, especially in the direction of justice 
to non-Mussulmans—except under the coercion of foreign 
power. That is a fact which lies on the surface of Mahom- 
medan history. Yet the Times newspaper, in one of those 








shallow articles on Eastern politics with which it has for some 
time past regaled its readers, wrote as follows a few days ago :— 

“The principle from which all successful treatment of that [ Eastern ] 
Question must start is, that the introduction of good government is 
not essentially dependent upon either political or religious con- 
siderations. Justice could be executed, the taxes fairly collected, 
and order maintained, in the name of the Sultan, no less than in the 
name of the Queen, or under the authority of a newly constituted 
Assembly; and this is the simple, practical object which we have to 
keep in view, in all our dealings with the Porte and its tributary 
principalities.”’ 
It is quite clear that the writer of this article has not yet 
mastered the elementary facts of the Eastern Question. Yet 
these are the ignorant platitudes which appear to govern the 
policy of her Majesty’s Government. 





DICEY ON THE LAW OF DOMICIL.* 

Amone the persons, certainly not very numerous, who interest 
themselves in legal reforms, no question has been debated more 
earnestly than whether it be possible to reduce into the form 
of a Code the immense mass of rules and dicta which now con- 
stitute the law of England. The arguments in favour of making 
the attempt, drawn largely from its success in other countries, 
are too familiar to need repeating. Against them it is urged, and 
urged with some force, that the problem is more difficult in this 
country than in any other. “ No other country,” it is often said, 
“has accumulated such a treasure of precedents, with such minute 
rules and subtle distinctions, as we possess in the Reports of 
decided cases. The task of reducing these into a concise and 
systematic expression, preserving their exactness, their deli- 
cacy, their fine shades of tendency, and creating order out of 
the confusion in which they now lie, is, therefore, a far graver 
one than the jurists of any of the code-governed countries 
have had to face, and one which our lawyers are possibly 
unequal to. For even admitting such a code as the lately 
framed Bill for the consolidation of the Criminal Law to 
turn out well—as to which nothing can be said till we have had 
some years’ experience of its working,—the ordinary civil law, 
the law of contracts and torts, is so vastly larger and in every 
way more complex than that relating to offences and penalties, 
that the success of the experiment in the latter case could not 
go far to give good hopes in the former.” We do not ourselves 
accept this despondent view. We believe the matter to be, 
after all, more a question of money than of anything else. 
lf a sufficiently strong staff of first-rate men is obtained by 
sufficiently high pay, and is allowed time enough for the under- 
taking, we see no reason why they should not produce a Code 
which, if far indeed removed from perfection, will yet be greatly 
better in form than our present body of law. But, in the mean- 
time, nothing goes so far to prove the possibility of accomplish- 
ing the work as the codification of particular departments of law 
by private writers. 

This is what Mr. Dicey has done in the present treatise for 
the law of Domicil. His success is the more remarkable, 
because the subject is one of almost unequalled difficulty. It 
is a branch of what is now commonly known as Private Inter- 
national law, but which older writers called by the less misleading, 
yet not very descriptive name of “The Conflict of Laws.” For 
the sake of the lay reader, we will give a word or two of ex- 
planation. 

As arule, every Court of Justice administers the law of its 
own country, and no other. But cases sometimes arise where 
to do so would be unwise and unjust,—unjust, because it would 
defeat the reasonable expectations of the persons concerned ; 
unwise, because it would provoke other countries to a similar 
course, and violate what is called the comnty of nations. Sup- 
pose a Frenchman to die intestate, possessed of land 
and of personal property, money, furniture, Consols, &c., in 
England, and an action brought in England to administer 
his estate. How will the English Court distribute his property ? 
If he were an Englishman, it would go according to the rules of 
English law. But as he is a Frenchman, French in his ideas 
and habits, with a French wife (let us suppose) and French 
children, it would seem more fair that the succession to his pro- 
perty should be regulated by the laws of France. The first 
question, therefore, for the English Court to decide is not who 
are the persons actually entitled, but what is the law that shall 
determine who those persons are? This is the simplest possible 





* The Law of Domicil, as a Branch of the Law of England, stated in the form of 
Rules. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., one of the Junior Counsel to the Inland Revenue. 
London: Stevens and Sons, 1879. 
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case, but all questions of private international law are of a 

similar nature. That law exists for the sake not of settling 
the ultimate questions at issue, but of deciding what law 
shall be applied to the settlement of those questions. It is, 
to borrow a metaphor from chemistry, not itself the acid 
which combines with the base to form a salt; it is the 
hand which, choosing one of several possible acids, brings 
it in contact with the base. And it may, therefore, be 
defined as being “the branch of municipal law that deter- 
mines which of two or more possible systems of municipal law 
shall be applied to the solution of a given case.” It is, there- 
fore, not “international” at all, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the law which prevails as between different independent 
States. And Mr. Dicey has very properly brought this truth 
into prominence, by treating the subject as being purely and 
simply a department of the municipal law of England. “The 
Limits of Local Law,” or “ The Applicability of Extra-Municipal 
Law,” would be a better name for it. And the Law of Domicil, 
--that is, the law which shows when residence is the criterion 
which determines the applicability of one legal system rather 
than another—is an important part, perhaps about a half in 
bulk, of this whole subject. 

The peculiar difficulty of the topic is due to three causes. One is 
the great variety of circumstances and conditions to which its rules 
have to be applied. There are many things to be considered in 
determining by what law a man’s acts ought to be governed, his 
birth-place, his place of residence, his place of business, his nation- 
ality or allegiance, the position he occupies to other persons,— 
as, for instance, the relation of a child to a father, a ward to a 
guardian, a wife toa husband. There are many different kinds 
of acts to be dealt with, for it does not follow that the same 
rules should be applied to will-making, for instance, as to 
contracts, nor as to marriage and as to divorce. Then a 
second perplexity has been introduced, by the changes of opinion 
and tendency on the part of our English Courts by whom 
the law has been shaped. They have been guided, not only 
by precedent and the principles of English law, but also by 
views of policy and by the opinions of jurists in other countries. 
Hence their doctrines have varied from time to time, sometimes 
following one line of thought, sometimes another; so that it 
becomes often difficult, and occasionally impossible, to reconcile 
the decisions they have given. And lastly, these decisions 
themselves have been, until recently, comparatively scanty in 
proportion to the importance which the subject has now 
assumed. Putting together all these sources of confusion 
and complexity, it may be said that hardly any branch 
of our law offers more obstacles to the codifier. There- 
fore, Mr. Dicey’s success in reducing the subject to order 
and clearness is not only most creditable to his own industry 
and grasp of principles, but also valuable evidence of the 
capacity for similar treatment of other branches of the law. It 
is an a fortiori proof of the practicability of accomplishing the 
work in other departments, that this most troublesome one 
should have been so effectively dealt with. Not of course, that 
the book contains a set of rules which satisfactorily meet all the 
questions which may be raised by a speculative lawyer, or 
even all that are likely to occur in practice. There 
are several points on which no English authorities exist, 
and which must remain uncertain till some case has arisen 
calling for their decision. For instance, it is still uncertain 
whether or not the English Divorce Court has jurisdiction to 
dissolve the marriage of two persons not domiciled in this 
country when the proceedings for divorce were instituted ; un- 
certain whether a divorce obtained abroad of persons married 
in England is valid when the ground of divorce is one not re- 
cognised in England as sufficient; uncertain whether the 
capacity of a married woman to enter into contracts depends on 
the law of her domicil, or on the law of the country where her 
contract is made. In such cases, where there is some 
authority both ways, or where, it may be, there is really 
no authority either way, the only thing which a writer 
can do is to indicate the fact of the doubt, and suggest, 
but as mere matter of private opinion, the solution which 
he believes to be the right one. One of the greatest ser- 
vices that a good book can render is thus to mark the rocks and 
shoals, until some future action of the Legislature or the Courts 
shall remove them and clear the channel. About fourteen of Mr. 
Dicey’s seveny-three Rules have, therefore, a query attached 
either to the rule itself (or sub-rule), or to one of its exceptions, 
whereby the reader’s attention is called to the doubt which at- 





taches to its universal application. The Rules themselves are 
very clear and concise in expression, and are arranged with 
much logical skill under three main heads, the statement of 
which will indicate the general compass and scope of the book. 
“Domicil ” means, as a technical term, the place of a person’s 
permanent residence,—that is to say, the place in which the 
law fixes his home. As the question already referred to, “ What 
law governs the acts of a person?” is often answered by say- 
ing, “ The law of the country where he has his permanent home,” 
it becomes extremely important to determine what “ permanent 
home” means,—what kinds of residences are included within 
the conception, and by what behaviour a man can be said to fix 
his “home” in one country rather than another. Hence the 
rules under the first head deal with the nature and acquisition 
of domicil, explaining the difference between the domicil of 
origin, which a man gets at birth, and the domicil of choice, 
which he can acquire for himself by his own acts ; as also between 
the independent domicil, which a man, or unmarried woman, of 
full age enjoys, and that of an infant or married woman, which 
depends on the domicil of the father or husband. Then, under the 
second head, come the rules determining how the domicil of a 
given person at agiven time is to be ascertained, showing what facts 
amount to evidence, probable, presumptive, or conclusive, of his 
having made his permanent home in any one place. Sometimes a 
man has really no home anywhere, or has two or three in different 
countries. But in those cases the law, which insists that every- 
body shall have a domicil, and only one domicil, will give him 
one, and perhaps—such are the consequences of fixed rules— 
one that he was not at all aware of himself. Finally, the third 
and largest department of the treatise consists of the rules which 
lay down the effects of domicil, specifying those acts of a man or 
events in his life which are held to be governed by the law of the 
country where his permanent residence lies ; or in other words, 
those rights which the law of domicil affects. These are, speak- 
ing generally, rights connected with or influencing his personal 
capacity, his personal relations—such as marriage—and his 
position as an owner of movable property. His contracts, on 
the other hand, are governed not by the law of the place where 
he, the person contracting, dwells, but by that of the country 
where the contract is made, or where it is to be performed ; while 
his dealings with land are governed by the law of the country 
in which the land is situated. Thus, if a Russian subject, 
domiciled in France, should make a contract in Ger- 
many and die intestate in Belgium, leaving land and 
money in England, English Courts would direct the land to 
go according to the law of Englanfl, and the money accord- 
ing to the law of France; to the contract they would 
apply the law of Germany, while the laws of Russia and 
Belgium would not come into consideration at all. Any one 
can see to how many curious and intricate questions the appli- 
cation of principles like these must lead, and how delicate a 
perception of their influence upon one another is needed to 
follow them out in their details. But no one who has not 
worked over the same field can fully appreciate the fine insight 
and admirable judgment with which Mr. Dicey has brought 
order and harmony out of confusion, perceiving which are the 
really fundamental principles, and arranging the numerous 
exceptions and qualifications under the rules to which they 
properly belong. His method is so luminous, that those who 
profit by his labours will hardly realise how dark this labyrinthine 
chamber of law was before he entered it. We do not always 
agree with his view, thinking, for instance, that in treating of 
the confessedly difficult subject of status he has not reprobated 
with sufficient decision the pernicious fallacies of Austin. But 
the practitioner will find the book a thoroughly exact and 
trustworthy summary of the present state of our law. The 
educated layman will find most, if not all, of it intelligible, and 
much of it even interesting. And the speculative jurists of foreign 
countries, though they may sometimes differ with the author on 
points of theory, will have reason to thank him for presenting 
the distinctive views of English jurisprudence with so much 
point and clearness. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 


Ir cannot be said that the Magazines have abused their cus- 
tomary privilege of being dull in August; there is, on the con- 
trary, quite as large a proportion of readable matter in them as 
usual. The ponderous in Blackwood, represented by articles on 
“ Stock-jobbing and the Stock Exchange,” and on “ India and 





the Silver Question,” is agreeably relieved by a pleasant paper 
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on “ St. Neot’s, in Cornwall,” which makes one “ feel like going 
there,” as Americans say,—and that, we take it, is the first 
intention of travel-papers in holiday-time. The writer pleads 
with spirit and humour for home tours, asking, as Captain 
Hutchinson asks about Norway, “ Have you tried South Wales?” 
and urging that “Caermarthen Market is as un-English as that 
of Rouen, barring the red and yellow umbrellas; and as for 
castles and cathedrals, Caerphilly and Cardiff, with Llandaff 
close to them, form a group which you can scarcely rival abroad.” 
His immediate subject is, however, West Wales, as Cornwall 
used to be called, and the church of St. Neot’s, with its curious 
sixteenth-century glass, in particular. He gives his readers 
the fullest instructions about how to get to St. Neot’s, and a 
very enticing description of what they will see for their pains ; 
and we should not wonder if a good many holiday tourists 
were to take his advice, short of reading Davies Gilbert’s 
Parochial History, and Mr, Borlase’s monograph on early 
Cornish Christianity, before they start ; for we suspect these pro- 
ducts of the human intelligence, as applied to Cornwall, will, in 
most cases, be “taken as read.” Rather an ingenious appro- 
priation of old matter to new purposes is displayed in the serial 
story, “ Godfrey’s White Queen,” which occupies the place of 
honour in Blackwood, and is a new version of the old Italian 
story,—a medieval adaptation of the myth of Pygmalion,—in 
which the sculptor places a ring upon the finger of the 
statue he has just completed, and is claimed by the awful 
bride as her husband, on the occasion of his marriage with 
the village beauty. The new version is, so far, clever; we shall 
be curious to see how the writer will vary the catastrophe. 

The new departure of Fraser is satisfactory, although 
we cannot praise all the articles in this, the second, number. 
“ A. K. H. B.,” on “ Parting Company,” is solemnly twaddly, 
and “Familiar Photographs in Verse” is the thinnest of 
criticism for padding purposes. Miss Zimmern’s paper, “A 
Gallician Novelist,’ in which she gives a very striking 
account of Sacher-Masoch, a writer of great genius, almost 
cnknown to English readers, and a very interesting analysis 
of his novels, is a valuable one. A really good transla- 
tion of such works as “The Legacy of Cain” and “The 
Modern Job” would be a boon to the lovers of powerful novels, 
who are almost starved out in the present deplorable condition 
of English fiction. The reading of them would be instructive, 
too, but we might put up with that. Tourguenief, in French, has 
taught us something, yet we like him. Here is a little bit of 
Miss Zimmern’s summary :— 

“ With a dashing pencil, a laconic concentration of language, keen 
powers of observation, coupled with intimate knowledge of Gallician 
conditions, he describes with force and strength scenes and persons 
curiously remote from the range of our every-day life. In reading 
him, we feel throughout that we have come in contact with a mind of 
undoubted originality. But another and equally interesting matter 
forces itself on our attention. We ask ourselves, is Sacher-Masoch 
entitled to rank as an exponent of Slavonic aspirations, or is he 
merely reproducing Western ideas in a new dress? We think not. 
We think he may fairly be regarded as the hierophant of Panslavism, 
and it is this that gives an enhanced interest to his work, at a moment 
when Eastern Europe is clamouring to be admitted into the circle of 
enlightened nations. From Sacher-Masoch’s pages, we can learn the 
characteristics of these peoples, and judge for ourselves whether, in- 
deed, the future of Europe belongs to the Slavonic race.” 

From a personal narrative by Joseph Orsi, the “principal 
actor” in “‘ Prince Lonis Napoleon’s Expedition to Boulogne in 
August, 1840”—that expedition which Guizot called “une 
folle et ridicule aventure,” but materially changed his mind 
about in later days—we learn, among other things, the true 
story of the tame eagle that has figured so often in so-called 
narratives of the “ Attempt.” The illustrious bird was simply a 
purchase of Colonel Pasquin’s, who saw it, chained to a log of 
wood, on the shore at Gravesend, where he had insisted on 
landing, much against every one’s advice, for the purpose of 
buying cigars. With equal obstinacy, he insisted on buying 
the eagle, in spite of the remonstrances of Orsi, and Thélin, 
the Prince’s valet, who had accompanied him on shore; and 
the bird was put into the boat, taken on board the steamer, 
fastened to the mainmast, and never again thought of, “ until 
it was discovered and seized by the authorities at Boulogne, 
who took it to the museum, from which it made its escape next 
morning.” The Prince never heard of the eagle, or knew it had 
been on board the ‘City of Edinburgh’ at all. “How many 
events recorded in history,” asks Orsi, “are to be put on a par 
with that of the Boulogne eagle?” What about the Strasbourg 
bird? Did it ever exist at all? Orsi’s narrative is very in- 
teresting ; it reminds one of the crisis of the Woman in White, 





for it all turns upon a date. The Prince was due at Wimereux 
on August 5th, when the dreaded Captain Col Puygellier, com- 
manding the battalion at Boulogne, would be temporarily absent ; 
he should, therefore, have sailed from Gravesend on August 4th ; 
he forgot to take the tide into his calculations, and was just 
twenty-four hours too late, thus beginning with a failure. 
Mr. Blackmore’s story, “Mary Anerley,” goes: on beautifully. 
The writer has done nothing so good as these early chapters, since 
his Lorna Doone transported us to the bounteous beauty and 
freedom of Exmoor. One passage comes straight home to us 
this month :— 

“The season was early August still, with beautiful weather come 

at last, and the green world seemed to stand on tiptoe to make the 
extraordinary acquaintance of the sun. Humble plants, which had 
long lain flat, stood up with a sense of casting something off; and 
the damp, heavy trunks, which had trickled for a twelvemonth, or 
been only sponged with moss, were hailing the fresher light with 
keener lines and dove-coloured tints upon their smoother boles. Then, 
conquering the barrier of the eastern land-crest, rose the glorious sun 
himself, strewing before him trees and crags in long steep shadows: 
down the hill. Then the sloping rays, through furze and brush-land, 
kindling the sparkles of the dew, descended to the brink of the Dyke, 
and scorning to halt at petty obstacles, with a hundred golden 
hurdles bridged it, wherever any opening was.” 
The state of public business is reviewed in the best political 
article of the month; and “ Studies in Biography ” is a capital 
specimen of condensation, giving the gist of four recently- 
published works, with some sound and discerning criticism. 

In an article in Cornhill, entitled “ Art and Democracy,” we 
find some unpleasant truths plainly told; and the permanent 
reign of the common-place in all the arts predicted with perhaps 
more confidence than sound reason. While the people do not 
want high art, they do not get it, but the writer does not prove 
that they will never want it. “They like,” says the writer, 
“buffoonery, rows of legs, and now and then a touch of forced 
and maudlin sentiment. It is a suggestive fact, that on the 
first evening after the Gaiety Theatre was opened after the 
departure of the Comédie Francaise, the play given was Pretty 
Esmeralda.” Mr. Matthew Arnold’s eloquent appeal in the Nine- 
teenth Century for organisation of the Drama reads strangely 
in contrast with the unpalatable assertions of the writer in 
the Cornhill. “White Wings” is rather dull; the author’s 
mannerisms grow tiresome; the “tiny sovereign lady,” who 
was charming when she ruled the Phaeton party, has been 
developing into a bore ever since. Mr. Black’s free-thinking 
doctor is a rude person, and the would-be fun which is poked 
at revealed religion is, to say nothing of its being out of place 
in a novel, of the feeblest description. Mr. Black is rather 
spoilt by popularity, and begins to take liberties with his 
readers, an error into which the masters of his craft never fall. 
All who want to know as much as there is to be known about 
Independent Burma, and the drunken brute who rules that 
kingdom, will do well to read an article called “ England 
and Ava,” and they will probably feel, as we do, that it 
is hard to realise that they are reading about human beings 
at all. 

We hope that a paper in Macmillan, “ A New Vocation for 
Women,” will receive the attention which it deserves. In a 
charming essay on flower and fruit-culture, containg some 
very surprising statements with respect to the sum which we 
expend in the purchase of foreign fruit, and the extent to which 
we neglect our own, the writer urges gardening as an industry 
for women, with many detailed arguments. We cannot do 
more in this place than record our entire conviction of the force 
and value of the article, and our hope that its admirable 
suggestions may be acted upon, and an efficient school of horti- 
culture, open to persons of both sexes, established. 

Mr. George Meredith, always a quaint, unaccountable, culti- 
vated writer, is at his quaintest in his story in the New Quarterly 
Magazine, “ An Episode in the History of Beau Beamish.” “ The 
Tale of Chloe” is, like everything Mr. Meredith writes, a little 
difficult to read at first; but when the slight distaste is con- 
quered, the charm is felt. Otherwise, there is too much dullness 
in the New Quarterly, even when due allowance is made for an 
appreciative article on Cardinal Newman. 

In Belgravia, which keeps up the credit of the new series 
with vigour and spirit, there is the usual preponderance of 
fiction, but it is all good. Mr. Justin McCarthy is even more 
successful with his “ Donna Quixote” than he was with his 
“Miss Misanthrope ;” touching the charming character of his 
‘:eroine with graceful refinement, and treating incidents with a 





skilful combination of shrewdness and humour, of which he 
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seems to have at present the monopoly among our novelists.— 
We find him also as the contributorto the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of a clever, just, and thoughtful paper upon Prince Napoleon. 
The Gentlemen’s is well worth reading this month, not in point 
of fiction, but because three out of its four articles deserve 
attention. On the other hand, the fourth—in which Mr. Swin- 
burne rants too much about the historical play of King 
Edward IIT., and discharges upon the “blatant and bellowing 
dunces”’ who impute it to Shakespeare, such coarse abuse, that 
the dunces in question might perhaps feel themselves at liberty to 
retort those epithets—is one of those productions which a judici- 
ous editor should always decline with thanks. Mr. Swinburne, 
no doubt, is right about the authorship. But any one who 
holds him wrong, is very unlikely to be bullied out of his views 
by so much violence, and the great majority of magazine 
readers, who do not care, are likely to be offended by such strong 
language, all about something which they regard as Hamlet 
regarded Hecuba. Mr. Swinburne writes about the “ Neo-Shake- 
spearean synagogue,” whatever that may mean, and the vanity 
of expecting “literary decency” from that mysterious body. 
Mr. Swinburne on this subject is hardly a great authority. The 
most important article, though a somewhat serious one, is Mr. 
Sidney Buxton’s, on “ The London School Board, and its Work.” 
This is a close, clear statement of facts, figures, and results, on the 
whole satisfactory, and in which the writer, while not unduly 
apologetic, remonstrates fairly with the grumblers. The 
writer presents us with an impressive picture of the magnitude 
of the labours of the London School Board, and pleads that 
though economy has not always been the order of the day, the 
work that has been done is sufficient to redeem many faults. 

Temple Bar maintains its characteristic merits, excellent 
fiction and good biographical sketches. Mrs. Edwardes’ new 
story, “ Vivian, the Beauty,” begins very well indeed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


From a Quiet Place. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The friends and admirers of 
“ A.K.H.B.” will welcome another volume of his discourses, but among 
the varied contents of this good-sized book they will hardly be pre- 
pared for the title of one of the sermons,—“ The Love of Money 
the Root of all Good.” It seems to be one of the best of them 
all, and contains a passage of remarkable good common-sense on 
Parochial Savings-Banks. This readers must consult for themselves, 
if in the dark on the subject ; but we give, from the same discourse, 
some remarks on the words “ filthy lucre,”’ which ought to be more 
generally expressive of enlightened Christian knowledge on the 
subject than we fear is the case. After mentioning that the 
words occur five times in our New Testament, being used four 
times by St. Paul and once by St. Peter, and that people seem 
to have a vague idea that money, if not in itself a bad thing, is at 
least “a low and unworthy thing for a high-toned Christian to care 
for,’’ the writer proceeds to say, farther on, that “in the Bible filthy 
lucre never means money ;”’ it always means money put out of its 
right place, especially money used as a bribe. Take one typical pas- 
sage, in the Epistle to Titus (i., 11), where certain vain and dis- 
honest talkers “are said to ‘subvert whole houses, teaching things 
which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake,’ literally, ‘for base gain’s 
sake.’ That is, these bad men did a dishonest thing for a disgrace- 
ful bribe. The thing they got, money, honse, land, worldly position, 
no matter what, was disgraceful, because it was a bribe. It might be 
quite good and right in itself; but it becomes disgraceful or, as St. 
Paul says, ‘ filthy,’ when thus given, thus received as the discredit- 
able pay of discreditable services. The payment of a vile man for 
doing a vile thing is ‘filthy lucre.’ The mercenary doing for the 
mere pay of what ought to be done from a higher motive, makes the 
pay ‘filthy lucre.’’’ Many other subjects, even including the Mil- 
lennium, are approached in this volume; but in regard to the much- 
disputed-over thousand years, the writer seems to have intended 
rather to state the diverse views of the thoughtful in the Christian 
Church, than to give expression to any special thoughts of his own. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the second German edition by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor 
Zachariae, Ph.D. (Triibner and Co.)—The reappearance of Pro- 
fessor Weber’s valuable work, revised and with supplementary notes, 
will be welcomed by the students of Oriental literature everywhere. 
It gives evidence of the most painstaking research over a wide field. 
A brief indication of its scope is all that can be attempted here. The 
Professor treats of the two great epochs into which Indian literature 
divides itself, namely, the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Four Vedas, 
comprised in the first period, have to be distinguished, namely, Rig 
Veda, Sima Veda, the Yahus Veda, and the Atharva Veda; these, 





agaip, having three subdivisions, Samhita, Brahmana, and Sitra. 

The Samhita (or collection) of songs of the Rik is a lyrical collection, 

traceable to the remote period preceding the emigration southward 

of the Hindus; these they brought with them from the banks of the 

Indus, their ancient home. These songs breathe the spirit of a free 
people, a childlike love of nature, and a robust faith and simplicity. 
They had their origin among a race of nomads, in a time in which 
there was no priestly caste,—no caste at all, in fact. The father of 
each family among this patriarchal community was himself the 
priest in his own house, kindling the sacred fire, &c. Women held a 
position very different from the enslaved condition of later ages. The 
wife had her share in the government of the household. But this 
strength and independence of character became gradually less and less 
marked, partly, no doubt, from the enervating influence of climate on 
these hardy tribes, as also owing to the development of the priestly 
power. In the time of the Atharva Veda, remarks Professor Weber, 
we see a people dreading the evil powers, and a prey to superstition. 
The Buddhist cult obtained, it seems, a strong hold over some kindred 
tribes who refused submission to Brahmanical tyranny, and this re- 
sistance to priestly pretensions on their part accounts for the fact 
that toleration was then a matter of necessity. In the period of the 
Brabmanas, we find evidence of the state of culture then existing, by 
the mention of the transmigration of souls, in the “ Vr,ihad-Aranyaka.”” 
This was in Manu’s time. The second, or Sanskrit, period marks the 
epoch when the language of the educated disconnected itself from the 
vernacular or ancient Indo-Aryan language; it was a refined lan- 
guage, distinct from the Prakitic dialects spoken by the people. The 
advance in the study of grammar, the greater precision of the rules 
laid down, had the effect of alienating the language of the educated 
class from that spoken by the mass of the people. It is inter- 
esting to note that in time, these popular dialects also produced 
literatures of their own, mainly under the influence of the Bud- 
dhist religion, its scriptures and records being compiled in the 
popular idiom. Important evidence of this exists in certain 
rock inscriptions, found in the Gujerat peninsula, &c. The 
most competent authorities refer the date of these to about the 
third century B.C. It is noteworthy that architecture received 
a very remarkable development at the hands of the Buddhists. 
In some very ancient Hindoo temples, Greek influence is obvious. In 
Professor Weber’s comprehensive work, the rise of the epic, the 
drama, are treated of, as are also the growth of medical science, of 
astronomy, philosophy, &c. The book is furnished with a Sanskrit 
index, as well as a general one. 


The Joyful Sound, by William Brown (W. Oliphant and Co., 
Edinburgh), is a series of familiar addresses on the fifty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, given originally to the members of a Young Women’s Bible- 
class. The author proclaims the truth as he sees it in the strictly 
orthodox, we might say revivalist, manner, but with a good deal of 
the power and attractiveness which true earnestness and a loving 
spirit cannot fail to give. The book would be very useful to any one 
conducting a similar class who shared the author’s views as to the 
manner of presenting the Gospel, but who does not possess his power. 


Claudius. By Mrs. R. Knight Causton. (Hatchards.)\—Claudius 
is a tale of Christianity in Rome in the days of Domitian. The 
author deserves all praise for the care with which her work has been 
done; but we cannot honestly say that we found it interesting. Nor 
though she has been diligent in introducing all the phraseology of 
Roman life, does the story give the impression of reality. If any one 
will compare it with Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” he will see the difference. 
Valerius reads like a translation from Latin done into absolutely 
idiomatic English. If Mrs. Knight had contrived to interest us more, 
we should probably have failed to notice a few small errors which, as 
it was, we had plenty of leisure to observe. On p. 25 we have 
“ archimagirius,”’ twice written, though the spelling is given right in 
a subsequent page. And what is meant by “the Secuforis hath sworn 
not to leave the Arena until he hath slain his adversary ?’’ How, 
again, could a servant, however stalwart or agile, carry “ several 
amphorae under his arm?’’ Who was the poet Zeus? The “Via 
Argiletus” is scarcely correct, nor does the writer seem quite clear 
about the use of the praenomen and the nomen gentile. 


Glen Mavis. By Agnes Smith. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The author provides herself with two heroines, damsels of ancient 
lineage, of whom one is an heiress, and the other portionless; and 
with two heroes, both novi homines, but men of character and intelli- 
gence. Hence arise two love-stories, which are not unskilfully managed. 
There is a certain novelty about the difficulty which in one case 
obstructs the course of trne love. The hero refuses to change his 
name, a slightly unreasonable act, and certainly inconsistent with the 
newest doctrines of the equal rights of the sexes. Why should a 
man object on occasion to what women do every day? But novelty 
must be allowed to be a merit, in these later days, whem the ingenuity 
of novelists has exhausted all likely combinations of circumstances, 
and some of the old expedients, unhesitatingly used in bygone times, 
are very much discredited. A number of minor characters appear 
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upon the stage ; some of them are drawn with no little skill. The dia- 
logue, too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith shows repeatedly 
proof both of reading and thought. In short, this novel is somewhat 
above the average in merit. We feel bound to point out tothe writer, 
as occurring in Vol. I., p. 312, an instance of exceedingly bad-taste, 
which we will not do her the unkindness of quoting. 

Morning Clouds. By Henry Bellyse Baildon, B.A. (D. Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Baildon has a certain gift of verse-writing, but is 
too fond of what used to be called Pindaric metres (before it was 
understood that Pindar followed very rigid rules of versification), and 
of fanciful or even fantastic forms of expression. These latter are 
not out of place in such a poem as “To a Camellia-bud,”’ where the 
subject warrants a certainextravagance. Elsewhere it is less season- 
able. Under no circumstances, indeed, would such a comparison as 
‘white as curd” for the moon be allowed. “Curd”’ is a favourite 
image with Mr. Baildon. He sees “ curded floes of cloud in air,” and 
is disgusted to see a “frothy and feculent curd”’ on the “ Water of 
Leith, at Coltbridge.”’ A more serious defect is the habit of using 
remote and far-fetched images, which obscure rather than illustrate 
the sense. Thus the sea or the shore (we are not certain which) is 


said to be,— 
* Wistful as smile about Madonna's mouth, 
And patient as the pleading of her eyes.” 
The occasional use of such similitudes is allowable, but they occur with 
wearying frequency. Mr. Baildon, too, uses words almost recklessly. 
Would not several expressions in the following have been retrenched, 
but for the necessities of rhyme ?— 
** A little thence— 
Its crackled silver dimly guessed— 
A birch-tree rises with strenuous swerve 
Of trunk, firm, balancing clear, unblended, 
Each bough and each twig with its sure recurve, 
All meshed to a tracery delicate, 
Like a strong and gentle scul whose fate 
In struggle begun, in love hath ended.” 
9” 


Can any one say what it is that is like the “ strong and gentle soul : 
What are we to say to the words “snoored’’ and “ godhood ?”’ 


The Dream of Melzar, and other Allegories. By Rev. Thos. J. Corr, 
M.A. (Mareus Ward and Co.)—This little book consists of five 
parables, or as the author styles them, allegories, written in the 
thoroughly orthodox vein and headed by familiar and beautiful hymns 
and quotations from Scripture. In looking through it, the question arises, 
“What is an allegory?” Is it the same as a parable, or, as we are in- 
clined to think, does it differ in this especially, that in the former each 
circumstance narrated is symbolical, while in the latter the whole 
story is meant to illustrate one special truth? The other stories in 
the book answer fairly to our own idea of an allegory, but the first 
one, which gives its title to the volume, hardly does so, though in 
other respects we like it best, partly on account of its pretty picture, 
n which the ugly camel is so well idealised, though the sky is a shade 
too green. 

Beau Nash; or, Bath in the Eighteenth Century. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. (Routledge.) The King of Bath; or, 
Life ata Spain the Eighteenth Century. By Mrs Hibbert Ware. 2 
vols. (Charles J. Skeet.)—It is rather unfortunate that two books 
about so small a personage as “Beau Nash” should have been 
published together. One small volume might have been conceded to 
him not wholly without grudging, but jive are beyond all patience. 
Mrs. Ware tells us more about her subject. She traces the life of 
Nash from its early years to its closing scene, and really gives us 
some idea of the man, and represents him, whether truly or no, we 
cannot tell, but as a possible and not altogether contemptible person. 
In Mr. Ainsworth’s romance, he is less distinct; nor do we find any 
compensation in the lovemaking and duelling which are carried on 
about him. Mr. Ainsworth, however, introduces a real character, 
who is more interesting, the Rev. Richard Graves, author of the 
“ Spiritual Quixote.’’ It is a pleasing picture, and we hope that it 
is true, though it scarcely accords with the impression left by that 
most nauseous book on which Mr. Grave’s reputation with posterity, 
such as it is, depends. 

Leisure-Time Studies. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Dr. Wilson republishes in this velume fifteen “ essays and 
lectures ” on subjects, “chiefly biological,’’ which have appeared 
from time to time in various periodicals. The writer travels over a 
considerable range of topics, and never fails to interest his readers. 
The first essay, on “ The Place, Method, and Advantage of Biology in 
Ordinary Education,” is, perhaps, the most important. Dr. Wilson’s 
advocacy of his subject, as an educational instrument, is temperate 
and rational, avoiding the error, which often discredits such advocacy, 
of an illiberal depreciation of other studies. A kindred topic is dealt 
with in the second lecture, “Science-Culture for the Masses.” 
Among the other essays, which deal with some of the details of scien- 
tific knowledge, may be mentioned a paper, full of curious informatior, 
on “The Sea-Serpent of Science.’ Scientific or quasi-scientific men 


often take up an unreasonable attitude on this subject, opposing 
a disbelief, which is not justified by the facts that one knows, 
to some very strong evidence. 


The bulk at least of even the largest 














sea-serpents which have been reported is not incredible,—is small, in 
comparison with that of a large-sized whale. Dr. Wilson collects and 
comments on some of the evidence which has been brought forward 
at various times on this subject. It amounts to something very con- 
siderable, nothing in it being more remarkable than the testimony of 
Captain M’Quhae when he was in command of H.M.S. ‘ Daedalus,’ then 
on its voyage from the Cape of Good Hope to St. Helena. At the 
conclusion of the article, Dr. Wilson quotes from Nature some 
curious facts, bearing on a subject which is not remotely connected 
with the sea-serpent question, the “ minhocao” of South America, 
Popular report describes it as “a worm, some fifty yards in length 
and five in breadth, covered with bones as with a coat of armour, up- 
rooting mighty pine-trees as if they were blades of grass, diverting 
the courses of streams into new channels, and turning dry land into 
a bottomless morass.” Eminent naturalists, if they do not wholly 
accept this description as representing a fact, yet allow that there 
is “something in it.’’ The evidence on this subject is very curious. 
Among other subjects discussed in these pages are, “Some Animal 
Architects,’ “Parasites and their Development,” “The Origin of 
Nerves,’’ “ What I Saw in an Ant’s Nest.”’ 

Poems, Epigrams, and Sonnets. By R. E. Egerton-Warburton. 
(Pickering.)—Mr. Egerton-Warburton takes one back to the eight- 
eenth century, by his verse. His “Simple Sermons for Cottagers”’ 
and his “ Looking-Glass for Landlords” might have been written by 
Arbuthnot or Somerville, and his “ Epigrams ” would make a pretty 
figure in “ Elegant Extracts.” Not only does he write good verse, but 
he gives good advice. His instructions how to build a cottage, for 
instance, are admirable, and should be set to be learnt by heart, or 
turned into elegiacs, by landlords of the future, at Eton and Harrow. 
We must also mention with praise some very pretty translations from 
the Italian. 

A Nook in the Apennines; or,a Summer beneath the Chestnuts. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—A family, wearied out with the heat of 
Florence in June, migrate to a charming spot among the mountains, 
and, first and most obvious of many advantages, change their tempera- 
ture from 96° to 70° Just now this has not the charm for us which 
it might sometimes have; but we can quite appreciate, nevertheless, 
this very charming description of an Italian villeggiatura. Places, 
people, and customs are sketched in a very attractive way. The 
people, especially, seem very charming. Their courtesy is something 
quite uncommon, an inheritance, the author thinks, from the old Roman 
and Etruscan civilisations. The Apenninicola, as Virgil describes 
the denizen of the hills, was famous for craft ; our author found him 
as simple as he was polite. Society is of a very primitive kind, 
nothing showing this more than the power which the old possess over 
their juniors. Village fétes, drawing for the conscription, excursions, 
and the like, are among the subjects of the writer’s very entertaining 
pen, and of a pencil which not unworthily seconds its efforts. 

My Son, Give Me Thine Heart (Macmillan and Co.), is the title 
chosen by the Master of the Temple for a small collection of sermons, 
preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
years 1876-78. Though, of course, intended for those on the threshold 
of their working life, there is much of interest, we need hardly say, in 
this book for those of riper years. The second one, entitled, “A 
Narrow Place and No Turning,”’ referring to that curious moment in 
Balaam’s life when he was in that position, will appeal powerfully to 
their deeper experience. But when an elderly aunt or uncle has 
reaped some benefit from it himself, he could not do better than 
present the volume to the first nephew or niece whom he wishes to 
honour with a gift, for these sermons are not of a sort likely to be 
shelved without reading, as the gifts of elderly relatives so often are, 
even by affectionate and grateful young people. 

The Dramatic Works of J. W. Goethe. Translated from the German. 
(George Bell and Sons.)—“ The Wayward Lover,’’ a pastoral drama, 
which, together with the “ Fellow-Culprits,” was written during the 
stu¢ent-period of Goethe’s life, represents but feebly the early blos- 
som of a genius destined to astonish the world. “The Fellow-Cul- 
prits ” is a comedy,—very heavy comedy. Goethe had little aptitude 
for, or appreciation of, genuine humour. It is seldom that any man 
given to minute self-introspection, and the analysis of what was often 
morbid sentiment, possesses this sense of the humorous, without 
which the comedy becomes the dullest of common-place. “ Clavigo,” 
a tragedy, in five acts, translated, as are likewise the two above 
named, by E. A. Bowring, now appears for the first time in an English 
dress. One feature of interest attaching to this drama is its historical 
association with Beaumarchais, the story being based on a real inci- 
dent in the life of that remarkable man; Goetz von Berlichingen, 
translated by Sir Walter Scott, and, with the translator’s preface, dated 
1799, has long been celebrated. Some portions of the original text, 
disquisitions on the civil law, omitted by Sir Walter, are here restored, 
and some slight corrections made. The three remaining plays of the 
seven comprised in the volume before us are “ Egmont,’’ “ Torquato 
Tasso,” and “Iphigenia in Tauris,” and to these fair justice has 
been done by the able and well-known translator, Miss Anna Swanwick. 
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Obituary Notices of Astronomers. By Edward Dunkin. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—Mr. Dunkin, who was Hon. Secretary to the Royal 
Astronomical Society from 1871-1877, publishes these notices, which 
were for the most part written for the annual reports of the Council. 
They number twenty-four in all, and include some illustrious names, 
among which we may mention those of the two Herschels, Donati, 
and Leverrier. Less known to the world in general, but scarcely less 
honoured by the student of astronomy, are Delaunay, Robert Main, of 
the Radcliffe Observatory, Von Littrow, and Giovanni Santini, of Padua. 
M. Delaunay was at the Paris Observatory when the Commune 
reigned in that city. Some curious extracts from his diary during 
the last days of the siege are given, and display science in a very 
embarrassing relation with practical life. The soldiers of the Com- 
mune demanded instruments wherewith to observe the motions of 
their antagonists, and seem to have been scantily satisfied with the 
explanation that the telescopes which swept the heavens were not 
available for that object. The building was a position of military 
importance, and had a very narrow escape, the insurgents having 
actually made preparations for burning it, when it was occupied by the 
attacking army. On Friday, May 26th, M. Delaunay enters in his 
diary, “L’ Observatoire étant entitrement délivré, je quitte Paris, pour 
aller voir ma mére.’’ This eminent man of science was drowned in 
1872, by the upsetting of a pleasure-boat at Cherbourg. It is a curi- 
ous proof of how science, like all other human affairs, is dependent 
for its progress on individual genius, that Delaunay’s premature death 
left the practical working out of his “ Théorie de la Lune’’ a task which 
there is little prospect of seeing completed. It was hoped, says Mr. 
Dunkin, whom we thank for his interesting volume, “that the calcula- 
tions might be found in such a state as toallow another skilled mathe- 
matician to complete the task, and thus preserve to astronomy the 
fruit of so long and laborious an undertaking. But all this is now very 
doubtful. The master-mind, who alone was acquainted with all the 
details and singularities of the investigation, is no more, and it is be- 
lieved that difficulties have arisen which may possibly be too great to 
overcome.” 

The Mount. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. (Triibner and Co.)—The 
title of this book seems to us very absurdly chosen, and as to its con- 
tents and style, we cannot speak favourably. The title is paraphrased 
into “ Speech from English heights,’ obscurum per obscurius, and in 
the preface we are told, in grand and stilted and barely intelligible 
language, that “more is meant by this work than literary criticism,” 
and that it aims at something like explaining the relation of 
“ thinkers to vital thought.” But what its general drift and purpose 
may be, we confess that we cannot at all divine. The following are 
the headings of some of the chapters :—‘ Voices in the Valleys,” 
“ Cultures and Peoples,’’ “The Drama and the Epicist,’’ “ Lines and 
Limits,’ “The Vision of Love,”’ “ The People’s ‘ Stars.’’’ Of the book 
itself, much is altogether beyond us, and when we think we see a 
meaning, we see it through rather a thick haze. We gather that Mr. 
Sinclair thinks rather meanly of the labours of Furnivall and Fleay 
and Co. in regard to Shakespeare, and that generally the great poet is 
in danger of being more and more obscured by “ new races of busy- 
bodies.” We observe that he describes Aristotle as the “ Philistine 
of Philistines,” possibly perhaps because, as a rule, Aristotle reasons 
pretty clearly, and expresses himself intelligibly. Lessing’s education of 
the human race has been, in Mr. Sinclair’s opinion, mischievons, and is 
responsible for many of the “ noisier university theories,’’ for “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and even in part for “Ecce Homo.” Still Lessing had 
a “mighty intellect,” but it was too “dry.’’ Of course, the Spencer, 
Huxley, and Tyndall philosophies are little better than “ puerile popu- 
larities,’’ whatever that may mean. We take it, however, to be a 
term of disparagement. No man or woman of sense, not to say of 
“ pure culture,” can enjoy such plays as Othello or Macbeth, though 
the learned may find an antiquarian interest in these dramas. Mr. 
Sinclair jumbles names together in a strange fashion, as when he tells 
us that the Hegels, Cousins, Guizots, Buckles are “rough priests of 
the outer temple.’ He is, we take it, a disciple of Erasmus, and 
emulates his style of thought and expression. The result is one we 
cannot admire. 

Flawman’s Classical Outlines : Notes on their Leading Characteristics, 
with a Brief Memoir of the Artist. By John C. L. Sparkes. (Seeleys.) 
—This volume contains the outlines, numbering one hundred and forty- 


six in all, with which Flaxman illustrated the “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” - 


£schylus, and the “ Works and Days’’ of Hesiod. The merits and 
defects of these designs are now so well recognised, that it is needless 
to speak of them. Suffice it to say that Mr. Sparkes furnishes stu- 
dents in this volume with a candid and intelligent criticism of their 
general character, while he briefly notices each in detail. He says 
very well of the artist, in his introduction :—“ Flaxman seems from 
his earliest days to have been fitted to receive and develope the poetic 
visions of a calm, spiritual nature. His was no feverish genius, nor is 
there the least trace of any abnormal tendencies in the direction of 
excess of active expression, or exaggeration, or any striving after origi- 
nality.’’ These words suggest a contrast with another artist, in many 
respects greater than Flaxman, William Blake. The tranquil repose 





of Flaxman’s art stands, indeed, at the very antipodes to the per- 
turbed genius of his contemporary. We may add that the reader 
accustomed to see the outlines in popular editions of Pope’s transla- 
tions, will find that in this volume their beauty has real justice done 
to it. The illustrations to Aschylus and Hesiod, though not so gener- 
ally interesting as those with which readers of Pope are familiar, will 
have the attraction of novelty to many. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English blank verse. 
By Tarkari. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—The works of the great 
masters in any language will always provoke those who love both 
tongues to translate them from the original into their own, and 
although “ Tarkari ” does not sound English, we presume this trans- 
lator is writing in his mother-tongue. His lines read smoothly, on 
the whole, and he has certainly succeeded in giving much of the 
power and graphic delineation of Schiller’s drama. Schiller had 
never been in Switzerland, yet here we have its .people amidst 
their home scenery, and with their peculiar characteristics, drawn to 
the life. The speech of the old lord of Attinghaus to his wavering 
nephew is as good a specimen as any of the translator’s manner, and 
is always worth reproduction :— 


***Oh, learn to feel what noble stock thou’rt of ;' 
Cast not the costly pearl of native worth 
Away, in change for idle gawd and glitter ! 
To call thyself the head of a free people, 
That truly consecrates itself to thee 
Out of pure love, that firmly stands by thee 
In battle to the last ; that be thy ride, 
The boast of thy nobility! Bin Post 
The bonds hereditary ; tie thyself 
To the dear Fatherland with thy heart-strings! 
Here shalt thou find the tough roots of thy strength. 
Out in the ——* world thou stand’st alone, 
A slender reed, the sport of every storm.” 


A Ministry of Health, and other Addresses. By B. W. Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S. (Chatto and Windus.)—Dr. Richardson republishes in 
this volume nine essays, which well deserved preservation. The scope 
of that which gives its name to the volume is sufficiently declared 
by the title. It advocates the creation of a Government Depart- 
ment which should have the charge of the public health. Closely 
connected with this subject is a paper dealing with the registration of 
disease. Any one who is responsible for the health of a large esta- 
blishment knows that his anxiety is not limited by what he may learn 
from the death-register. There may be sickness quite ready to de- 
velope, under different conditions, into fatal disease, of which he knows 
nothing, close to his doors. One difficulty is,—who does know any- 
thing of it? In many households, medical aid is not called for, even 
in scarlatina, when the case happens to be slight. And there is 
another more general consideration. Will “life be worth living,’’ if 
we are to be thus burdened with precautions against possible danger 
that may shorten it? We may also notice a very able review of the 
question of “ Burial, Embalming, and Cremation.’’ Dr. Richardson 
advances two very powerful objections to cremation,—the familiar 
argument, to which there really seems no answer, of the incentive to 
crime which the proof-destroying agency of fire would furnish; and 
another, which would not so readily occur to the non-professional 
reader, of the wasteful consumption of ammonia, one of the most 
necessary constituents of nature. There is a very curious account of 
“Ether-Drinking and Extra-Alcoholic Intoxication.’”” Dr. Richardson 
declares a somewhat ironical preference for ether over alcohol, and 
makes out a very good case. His visit to Draperstown, where the 
ether-drinking seems to prevail in a singular degree, is a very curious 
narrative. It seems that an habitué will drink a wine-glassful of ether 
at a draught. It is a cheap luxury, for a pint does not cost more than 
fifteen-pence (the ether is what is called “‘ methylated spirit’’). Dr. 
Richardson’s account of this stimnlant is curious. It is said to 
have no aprés, but it seems to make spontaneous combustion (if 
that ever did happen) possible. 

Among magazines and periodicals for August, we have received :— 
Tinsley’s Magazine—Part 2 of the Etcher, containing speci- 
mens of the work of Messrs. E. 8. Chattock, E. L. Montefiore, 
and C. P. Slocombe, respectively, in copies of etchings of Hampstead 
Heath, a portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore, and some Hastings 
fishing-boats preparing for sea.—The Nautical Magazine.—Science 
Gossip, containing an interesting account of the oddities existing 
among sea-birds.—Part 3 of Our Native Land, which is again 
devoted to Thames scenery.—Part 2 of an illustrated large-quarto 
edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works. (Cassell.)—Part 16 of the 
Magazine of Art.—Part 52 of Cassell’s Library of English Literature. 
—Cassell’s Family Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.—Good Words, con- 
taining the first of a series of Scandinavian Sketches, by J. C. Hare.— 
Social Notes—The Month.—Part 1 of an Illustrated Book of the Dog, 
by Vero Shaw (Cassell), with a well-executed coloured plate of the 
celebrated bloodhound belonging to Mrs. Humphries.—Part 1 of The 
Holy Land, a series of illustrations on stone from the original draw- 
ings by David Roberts, R.A., with short, historical descriptions by 
the Rev. G. Croly. (Cassell.)—No. 16 of the new series of Tales from 
Blackwood, containing “The Wreck of the Strathmore,’’ “ Hero- Worship 
and its Dangers,’ “Annie and her Master,” and “A Feuilleton.”— 
Chambers’s Journal, which contains a curious paper on the habits of 
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American ants.—All the Year Round, containing interesting articles | § aMTPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


on “Regimental Insignia,’ and “Superstitions among German 
Soldiers.’’—Part 8 of the Fern World.—The Melbourne Review.—The 
Princetown Review.—The International Review.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
—The Midsummer Holiday number of Scribner’s Monthly, a capital 
number, profusely illustrated. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







—————— 
Andre (G. G.), Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts, Div. 1, roy 8VO «.+..+.. .(Spon) 13/6 
poe oh Sennen Giride, 1879, CP SVO ....ceccercorersee-ceeveres (Longmans & Co.) 20/0 
Baedeker (K.), Handbook of Norway and Sweden, 18M0 ........+.seeer (Dalau) 9/0 
Ballantyne, Away in the Wilderness, new edition, 18mo ..... «-(Nisbet) 1/0 
Ballantyne, Wrecked, but not Ruined, new edition, 1Smo «++-( Nisbet) 1/0 
Braddon (Miss), Vixen, cheap edition, 12mo ....... evccocetccecssccees sseoee-(Maxwell) 2/0 


Bray (Mrs.), Borders of the Tamar, &c., new ed., 2 vols. cr Svo...(Kent & Co.) 2 
Buckton (C. M.), Town and Window Gardening, cr 8vo ...(Longmans & Co.) 3 6 
Burton (R. F.), Narrative of Pilgrimage to Meecah, &c.. new edition (Mullan) 6/0 
Cesar's Gallic War, Books 2 and 3, edited by W. G. Rutherford (Macmillan) 1/6 








Cavanagh (C.), The Law of Money Securities, &c., Be eccnicnd (Stevens & Sons) 21/0 
Clarke (C.), Greatheart and His Little Friends, Cr 8V0 .......++-+00+ (Partridge) 6/0 
Collis (J. D.), Pontes Graeci, new edit'on, 12m0 ........ _— Congr) : . 


Cornish Fisherman's Watch Night, cr 8v0_ ....+... 
Desart (Earl), Honourable Ella, 3 vols. cr 8vo. 







Doyle (P.), Tin Mining in Larut, Cr 8V0 ..,..ssseserseseereesereeseeeenees ania’ (Spon) 

Eugéne (G.), Students’ Comparative French Grammar, 4th ed. ..(Triibner) 5/0) 
Gall (J.), Evangelistic Baptism, Cr 890 ......0++00 penne ecceceese _ eveeeee(Gall) 3/6 
Gladstone (W. E.), Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. 7, square . (J. Murray) 2/6 


ececrcoscceceses (Nisbet) 8/6 
Chapman £ Hall) 6/0 





Havergal (F. R.), Royal Grace, &c., 6 vols. in box 
Hope (M.), The Prodigal Daughter, cr 8v0 .........000....00 
Jambon (J.), Our Trip to Blunderland, cheap ed, cr 8vo .. 
Joseph (N. 8.), Religion, Natural and Revealed, cr 8vo 
Keary (C. F.), Coinages of Western Europe ........... 
Law (H.), The Song of Solomon, 12mo....... stisstacsese 
Little Robin’s Picture Book, 4to eeee : 
Lumby (J. R.), The Acts of Apostles, I. to XIV. ......(Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 












..(Triibner) 10/6 
(Hamilton) 2/6 








ae 
(W. eee 30 Author of “Our Woodland T 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in crown 8vo, in 1 vol., 103 6d, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


MADAME BONAPARTE. 
By EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


From leading article in the Times, Aug. 8th, 1879:—*" This extraordinary 
chapter in the Bonaparte chronicles is now narrated in what professes to bea 
minute and accurate life of Madame Jerome Bonaparte. It bears the name of 
Eugene L. Didier as author, and is published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Ov.” 





NEW ART WORE. 


The HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Lives and Portraits of 
the One Hundred Greatest Men of History. Upwards of 150 fine Reproduc- 
tions of Plate Engravings, 13 by 15 inches. Portraits of the Poets—the 
Artists—the Philosophers—Preachers—Historians—Men of Science— Warriors 
—Inventors. With Historical Introductions by MATTHEW ARNOLD, MAX 
MULLER, Dean STANLEY, FROUDE, TAINE, RENAN, HELMHOLTZ, and 
EMERSON. To be complete in 8 vols. 410, 21s each. Vols. I. and IL. now 

y. Prosp sent On applicati 


NEW WORK by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
Now ready, cloth covers, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
rees,”” ‘‘The Fern World,” “‘The Fern Paradise,* 
* Trees and Ferns,” &, 


‘* Burnham Beeches ” is illustrated by eight beautifully executed Wood Engray- 








(Routledge) 5/0 | ings, and by a Map. 








Melville (G. J. W.), Riding Recollections, cr 8VO  ....+.++++++ (Chapman & Hall; 6/0 = 
Miracle no Mystery, &¢., 120 sessseccesee (Nisbet) 30 FOUR NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. II., 8vo ....++...+ enaccessseness — a . : Now ready. 
f ‘ is : 4 ~ RES Simpk .) 12 " . - - <- ae 
Ovid, Selections from, by ES. Shuckbargh, 1ém0. (Si"Macmillan) 1/6] The GREAT FUR-LAND; or, Sketches of Life in the Hudson’s 





Paley (W.), Hore Pauline, by Binnie, 12mo (Nelson) 1/6 








Pedlar of Copthorne Common, &c., cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 1p 
Rainsford (M.), Lectures on Romans VII, cr 8V0 ...... «.eeseeee amaialh (Hamilton) 4/0 
Robinson (W.), Parks and Gardens of Paris, second edition, 8vo (Macmillan) 18/0 
Rogers (C.), Child's Hymnal, cr 8¥0........0:c0cesceesseceeteerereesenseseeenees (Partridge) 2/6 





seveeee(M. Ward) 2/6 


Scott (Sir W.), The Surgeon's Daughter, illustrated, cr 8vo... 
+..(Bateman) 2/6 


Smith (W. B.), Inductive Italian Course, new edition, 12mo.. 
Spurgeon (O. H.), Eccentric Preachers, 32m0 ..........-0++004+ eee (Passmore) 1/0 
Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible, Vol. 2, cr 8vo ........+(J- Murray) 7/6 
Suggestions to Managers of Public Elementary Schools, cr 8vo ...... (Isbister) 2/6 
Sutton (B.), Instruction by Ques. & Ans. on Church Catechism (Simpkin &Co.) 1/6 
Under Two Flags, cheap edition, 12M0_........+.++» Pew s ..(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Vine (J. R. 8.), English Municipal Institutions, royal Svo ..... sseeeee( Waterloo) 10/6 
Willyams (J.), Waldensian Church, &c., cr 8vo (RT.S.) 54” 
Wingate (D.), Lily Neil, 12m0..............cseesccccecceseereeeeeeeeeeeeee(W. Blackwood) 4/6 


| MR. STREETER, 






















DP tAMonDs. re aT 
NEW BOND STREET, 
— LONDON. 
yj ATCHES.| ORIGINATOR anp SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
(HL0CKS. JEWELLERY. 
ILVER. READY-MONEY VALUE 
S GIVEN ror 


READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 








CataLocuE Post Free ror Two Stamps. 
NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 


Just published; crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY or rz WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, 
Author of “ Relig ous Strife in British History.” 


“ The chief value of Mr. Canning's book we take to be the careful analysis which 
he gives of the greater number of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ Many have really not 
time to read as much of Scott as they would wish, To them our author comes, | 
and tells the whole plot of ‘ Kenilworth,’ for instance, in leas time than it would 
take to read three chapters. This is very useful, and it is likely to introduce Scot 
to many readers who might otherwise pass him by.”—John Bul/, 

“It is quite pleasant reading, and there are few who will rise from the perusal of 
it without feeling that they understand Scott better than they did before.” — Queen. 

“A pleasantiy-written volume. The style is clear and concise, and here and 
there one meets with some observation which shows the author to have thought 
deeply about the subject matter of his text.”—G@/obe, 

‘This volume estimates very truly and fairly the moral and intellectual quali- | 
ties of the great novelist, and shows an appreciation of his works which is not 
always found across the Berder.”"—<Scotsman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Bay Territory. By H. M. Rosinson. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 12s 6d. 


In the press, and will be ready shortly. 


WANDERINGS in WESTERN LANDS. By A. P. Viviay, 
M.P. With Illustrations, Demy 8voe, cloth extra. 


In the press, and will be ready shortly. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES in the FAR WEST. By J. M. 
Murpuy. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
In the press, and will be ready shortly. 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS, THROUGH 
BOLIVIA and PERU: a Journey across South America. By E. D. MatHews, 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” &c. 
MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 3 vols. [ Ready. 


The TWO MISS FLEMINGS. By the Author of “Rare 
Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. (Ready. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO 
Low’s Standard Six-Shilling Novels is 
DIANE: a Norman Story. By Mrs. Macegvorp, Author of 
* Patty,” “ Elinor Dryden,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[Vow ready, 











THE NEW ADDITION TO THE 
Tauchnitz Series of German Authors is 


HOMO SUM. By Gzore Epers, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,’’ “‘ Varda,”’ &c. 2 vols. cloth limp, 2s.each. 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for AUGUST. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
THE WoRK AND MIssion OF My Lire. Part I. By Richard Wagner. 
Tas Diary OF A PUBLIC MAN. 
GARRISON. By Wendell Phillips. 
Tue Power oF DissoLution. By Edward A. Freeman. 
THs FOUNDER OF THB KAKDIVATE. 
. THE FuTURg OF RESUMPTION. 
. RECENT WORKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY. By John Fiske. 





DD Oe 92g 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


) : eenaatene 








| > eames 8, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 








OLLEGE 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), | 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instractior, 





and Preparatory Classes for Juvior Students. The The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate JAM 
RO 


or Fags 2 he pee of London. 

e § ON will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9t1. New Studerts to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 om Oct. ber 7th. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will bs awarded by open 
competition.—Prospectuses, with particulars of li 
Scholarships, Howrding, &c., may be had at the College. | *PPlication to 

HENKIEITA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec, 





BERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAM 


yoncints,  ° ™ *) LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘IRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


ht Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
PARKER DEANE, Eoq., 0.0. D.C.L. 
q., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


) Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded om 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 


September 22nd. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—The Winter Session begins 

October Ist. The Hospital has a service of 710 beds 
(including 30 at Highgate for Convalescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls sub- 
ject to College regulations. For particulars, apply 
gg a or by letter to the Warden of the College, 

Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. A 
dbook forwarded on application. 





OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £45 a 

year. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas year. 

The went Term ote wa on a 17th. Apply to 

the Rev. W. the Head Master, or W. 
KNOCKEER, Esq., the aon Secretary. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships. Three 

open Scholarships will be offered for competition 
on September 25th. 





RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 
BA., late Assistant-Master a Haileybury 
aye receives Pupils in SEPTEMBE 
Address, care of BISHOP of EDINBURGH, 10 
North Manor Place. 


HE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb., late Head Master of Felsted, 
receives FIVE or SIX PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, the Army, and the Civil Service; or for 
their general education for September.— 
Hambrook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Maidenbead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior P; atory School has been established for 
quite little boys. << 4 full information, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. C.H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond.) 
RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 
pnt mee with the preparation a natural and har- 
of the Pupil. 
The School opens September 22nd. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 

Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 

didates for the Indian vil Service, attending 

Classes at University —_ London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., on be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, = the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, ‘Secretary. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS.— 
COOPER'S HILL COLLEGE, &c.—Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at R.M.C.. Addiscombe, PREPARES 
RESIDENT and DAILY PUPILS, by whom, on 
several occasions, the highest pleces have been ob- 
tained. Pupils assemble on September 1.—Address, 
67 High Street, Clapham, S.W. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., oes 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORST R 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by Ge rench, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegeletrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 

PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited), 

will shortly appoint a HEAD MISTRESS. for their 

CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL. Salary, £250 per annum, 

with a Oapitation Fee of £1 10s. per Pupil over 100 
up to 200, and of £2 per Pupil over 200. 

‘Applications to be sent not later than AUGUST 
23rd, to the Secretary of the Company, 112 Brompton 
= S.W., from whom further information may be 

% 


| CIVIL SERVICE, &e., 

EXAMINATIONS.—Messrs. W. WREN, M.A., 
Christ's College, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Coll., Cambridge, prepares Resid ent 
and Daily Pupils for the I.C.8. and other Competitive 
Examinations. ELEVEN of the Candidates selected 
in the recent Exam, for I.0.S. were their Pupils. Also 
the candidate who passed first in the last competition 
for Home U.S. (May, 1879), to whom reference can be 
made, as well as to the friends of many pupils who 
have passed for the Army, Ceylon O.S., Cooper's Hill 
College, &c.—3 Powis Square, W. 


























didates must be under 25 years of age, and not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice . 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 

Tator), of twenty years’ omustioam, assisted by 
av able R t Tutor, it twelve  Poplis 
between the ages of 7 and 15, "to prepare for te Pub- 
lic Schools, &c. The Principal bimself always ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part ia 
their fleld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough training and — teach- 
ing. Situation, Yorkshire. Terms. £380 or £90 8 year. 
tae ” Leyland, Greenbill Road, Hamp- 
8 


SSOCIATION forthe PROMOTION 
‘ofthe UNITY of CHRISTENDOM.—Papers, &c 
relating to the Association can be had (on application) 
from the SECRETARY, 380 Charing Croas. 











any Metropolitan Medical school. Two in Sci 
the value of £130 (one limited to candidates under 0 
years = _— Subjects: Bo:any, Zoology, Physics, 


One, of ‘the value of £50, in Latin, Mathematics, 
and French, German, or Greek, at the option of the 
ee not more than one to by 

candidate. 

‘or particulars and papers of former examinations, 
ep ly personally or by letter to the Warden of the 

Coliege, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, EC. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE —Classes for the University of 
London Matriculation Examination. A Class is held 
from October 8th for the aed Examination. Fee 
(including all subjects), £10 1! 

Preliminary Scientific ccteeten, —A Class in 
all the subjects of this examination, including practical 
work, is held from January to July. Fee, to students 
of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s (including 
chemicals). 

First M.B. Examination —A Class is held from 
January to July. Fee, £7 7s. All these classes are 
open to students of the Hospital and to others. 

For particulars, apply to the Warden of the College 
of St rtholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C, 

¥ ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—* The College adheres to its 
original principle of freely imparting theological 
knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of par- 
ticular theological doctrines.” 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The reports contuining the revised regulation and 
Subjects for the Examinations commencing April 26th, 
1880, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


1 thea lniaied > * 8 - COLLEGE, 


SESSION 1879-80. 

The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is — for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on September 23rd. Pros uses 
and jes of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,010), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of 


is close to the Gower-Street Station of 


he College 
the ae Railway. 
ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


(as HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 











President of the Counci]—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
BrIstTou. 


Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percivat, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will beginon SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination 

Forms of Nomination and A: _— for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required 

For Terms and other information re, ing 





Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. AIGHE 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 





O LIBERAL CHURCHMEN.—It is 
proposed shortly to one a —a-y~ 
CHURCH NEWSPAPER. Any 
operate should address “‘ EDITOR,” ort King filinms 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS AMISSING.—Two Volumes 

of the “ EDINBURGH COURANT " Ne r, 
for the years 1745 and 1746; and also Two Volumes 
of the “EDINBURGH MERCURY” Newspaper for 
same years, which belong to the Bank of Scotland, 
have been amissing for a number of years. The 
Volumes were half-bound, with the title and year 
printed on the back, and about 12 inches long, 9 
Eaee wide, and 1} inch thick. Any person pos- 
sessing these Volumes, or having any information 
regarding them, will please communicate with the 
SECRETARY of the Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


ORTH COAST of CORNWALL, 
especially adapted to a Landscape Artist. —To 
be SOLD, a HOUSE, FURNISHED, standing on over 
an acre of ground, which includes magnificent —_ 
rocks, and gives a lendid coast view, by 
the Gurnard’s Hi 1 mile from Zennor Church, 3 
from St. Ives Railway Station, 8 miles from Penzance. 
Good water, careful sanitary arrangements. Granite 
walls of house, 2 ft. thick; all but walls newly built 
aod in perfect repair; one large sitting-room, one 
smaller, five bed rooms and offices. ew and ex- 
cellent beds. £800, with immediate gy he 
holl. — Address, Madame BODICHON, ds, 
Robertsbridge, Hawkburst. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
EW BripGg Street, Lonpon, E.O. 
Established 1847. —Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUART: of a 
a oo d Copi f the last Report and 

rospectuses an les of the an 
Balance-sheet, and all needfal information, can be 
obtained on application to ~ of the Agents of the 

Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


NION BANK € ? AUSTRALIA. 
Paid-up capital epeveccoe=seneneces 7 cau L,481,500 


Reserve 
LETTERS. of “CREDIT “and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are tiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms =e may be ascertained on @ppli- 
cation W. BR. MEWBORN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, EO. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS 'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and — — Assurance 


The Right Hon. Lord’! INNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
pom INCOME, £214,000. 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS 0 OF FIVE 














as Com » 
Apply tote Otuebeabene way aa ae ay 
foe , Or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J 





ADVERTISING. 
AND OCoO.,, 


Cc. HH MA Y 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction for a series. 


large advertisers. 


Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if 
C. H. MAY and CO., howe special communication with all the leading news- 
tee the utmost promptitude and correctness 


papers three times daily, ca: m guarantee 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual on containing a List of all P Naame published in L. 


nited Kingdom. Post free, 


1846. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH 


reconsidered in Three Letters to a Friend, by a SEPTUAGENARIAN. Third 
Edition, with an Introduction. By James Boots, C.B. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





OFFICES, 
E.C. 


7 ss AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


BEPFoRD'’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Giass, £3 3s. 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 


WATCHES, 





= AMERICAN 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





Liberal terms to 


EDFORD’S 


required. 


—_——e AMERICAN 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


WATCHES 
WA . 


WALTHAM 
WALTHA 











EDFORD’S AMERICAN 


ENRY W. BEDFORD. 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 6 
he St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
id Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. : 


ent for the AMERICAN 
REGENT STREET, next door to 
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STXTH ISSUE OF SHARES. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST: 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,060 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CA — ALLOTTED. 
1st issue at Par, 000 shares, amount £100,000 








2nd » i — 4 000 shares, e 100,000 
3rd » £2 4.000 shares, ,, 100,000 
4th » £8 ee 4,000 shares, ” 100,000 
Sth «6, £4 o 4,000 shares, “s 100,000 
6th o & ” 1,019 shares, ,, 25,475 

21.019 £525,475 


The Sixth Issue of 4,010 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium. 1,019 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of a!lotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Sbareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 125, for £610 248. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,859. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Corrent rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share- Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information, —e to 

Ww. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


—— INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For Lives ak. " irapoee 1807. 
d Funds £3,066,214 
Aleo a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
we Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


|: ie of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFiceE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital . £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 























DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
____ General Manager. 


(\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 

1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durbar, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 

riods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
— Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 

aily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given inv 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. < in packets and tins. 

OLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’ 3° CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”— 
Morning Post. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Jvstty Famovus.—For more than 
| years these medicaments have been esteemed the 
most efficacious remedies for impurities of the blood 
ever discovered. Experience has shown that they not 
only restore, but also preserve health, removing all 
landular obstructions, old sores, and disorders arisin; 
rom an impure state of the blood ; and for pimple 
faces, scurf, and all scorbutic eruptions, and blotches, 
they are unparalleled, Their efficacy is unaffected by 
lapse of time, and as they keep good in all climates, 
they should never be omitted as part of ship-captains’ 
stores, outfit of emi igrants, explorers, and travellers of 
all kin They are an immense boon to all sick and 
afflicted persons, 





















NO END OF | 
WORRY SAVED — 
BY | 
THE USE OF | 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


| For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio. 


Any size made to 





Illustrated Lists, post free, of 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 





DR. TILB 


“PEARS’ 


91 


URY FOX, 


The late Eminent Authority on the Skin, writing on Toilet Soaps, in his important work on the Skip, 
(page 509), says :— 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
THIS IS THE BEST SOAP MADE.” 
Pears’ Soap, a Speciality for the Skin and Complexion, is sold everywhere. 
PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 
By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


** I consider 


FOR 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., says :— 

“I have pleasure in recom. 
mending it, espevially for 
Children.” 

Avex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— 
for the purpose.” 


Recommended we. eo Faculty gener- 
y. 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


it eminently fitted 


FOR 








INFANTS 


AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., 


INVALIDS. 


WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 





Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





ARIANNE NORTH’S EXHIBI- 

TLON of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and the 

ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Daily from 10 
till 6. Admission, ls. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





Porn MEATS; also, 





fy SSENCs of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 





‘yates SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





and without which none is g Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosss 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d. and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
73 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth- powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 88 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 








GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
ae to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 











BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS 1878. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to for ward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


_ Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


| 
ONLY PRIZE > gg egg — | 
] irst-Class Prize Medal, | 
a ee | EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


Of all Drapers 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Throughout the World. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 











KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“ WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, @ bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'S Westward Io! 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 


HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


r E R B RA V A IT §& 
Used in every Hospital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 


FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is — 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DrsArT. 3 vols. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “ Fey Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most delightful novels of the day. The 
interest never flags.”"—Court Journal. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 
ADAMS, Author of * Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever and high-toned novel, of complete 
originality, power, and force."—Messenger. 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


“Miss Craik’s new novel is clever. Her women 
are all pleasantly fresh and real.”"—Athenwum. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith. 


“A bright, c’ever novel.”—Court Journal. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price 7s 6d, Third Edition. 
N the POPULAR NAMES of 
BRITISH PLANTS: an Exposition of the 
Origin and Meaning of the Names of our Indigenous 
and most-commonly-cultivated Species. By R. C. A. 
Prior, M.D., F.LS., &. 
London: F. NorGatTs, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


OGIC in the HOUSE of LORDS; 

_4 Art, Reign of Terror, Sunday Drinking, &c. 

Notes on the Sunday Question, by B. A. Heywoop, 
M.A. Price 1d; or 50 for 3s. 

SEeLeY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street, 

London. . 


Twelfth Edition, 2 vole. imperial 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
DWARD’S (JONATHAN, A.M.) 

‘4 WORKS, with an Essay on his Genius and 
Writings, by Henry Ropaers, and a Memo'r by 
Sereno E. Dwicut. Revised and corrected by 
EpWaArbD HICKMAN. 

London: WILLIAM TgeGaG and Co., Pancras Lanz, 
Cheapside. 

















Just published. 


HE BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH 
and Mr. SPENCER WELL’'S EXPERIMENTS, 
Price 1d; per post, 1d. 
M. WALBROOK, for the LONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION 
Socrery, 183 Brompton Road. 
Also, The VIVISEUTION ACT, 1876. By Mr. 
JESSE QUAIL, F.S.S. Price 1d; per post, 14d. 


HE THIERS STATUE.—See the 
BUILDER (44, or by post, 44d); View of the 
Duke of Westminster's Chapel; Mixed Architecture ; 
Donatello ; Semper ; Birminzham ; State of the Build- 
ing Trades; Flower Lore; Grange-over-Sands; Con» 
mon-Sense View of Restoration ; Steel Manufacture ; 
Archmological Meetings, &c.—Office, No. 46 Catherine 
Street, Strand. yn 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W.., &c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvre. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr.pr 
8. 8. ° 





8. 

$}-in. ivory handles, per doz. 12 

3g do. do. 16 

34 do. tobalance do. 18 

do. do. do. 21 

do. fine do. do. 32 

do.extralarge do. 36 

do. African do. 40 

do. silver ferrules do. 40 

4 do.silver'd blades do. 48 - Bf — 
Electro-silv'red handles do. 23 am Ow 7 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
s. & se. d. 
6 3to 28 
12 Oto 19 
Oto 55 
Oto 25 
Oto 44 
0 to 245 
3 6to 26 
12 6to 40 
LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 
28 6d to 280s. 
KEROSINE OIL, highest quality, is 6d per gallon. 
COLZA OLL.—Best French, per gallon, 2s 10d. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing I ger by Appoi w. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containiug: 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


- 6 
- 6 
- 6 
we 7 
oe 9 
. 10 
13 

15 


scococooeaaae 
' 

cocoooaacoame 

i 

PP SCARSRAAD 


SPONGE 
Siz 

PLUNGE b eonee » mm 
Hip a ww. 16 


TRAVELLING do. ...... . ooo 17 
Gas FURNACE do. ...... +» 120 


FSSCSrsoo? 








‘nell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrha, inflammation, nor fatigue in the st bh; 
3 sides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and OO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


(ngs, Sirand, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


DELICIA. 
By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 
Third Edition, 1 vol., 7s 6d. [Next week. 


“ Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can 
‘be drawn only by a high-minded writer. The story 
‘will repay the r’s trouble, and we hope it is an 
ugury of other "—Ath 

“That ‘ Delicia’ is a good novel, nobody who has 
read it can have the slightest doubt.”—Zraminer. 

“There is a high tone about this interesting novel- 
@tte which is its best reccmmendation.”— Bell's 
Messenger. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author 
of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols., 258 6d. 

“A most admirable novel, full of interest, and con- 

taining many sketches of character which are marked 

at the same time by acuteness of perception and deli- 

cacy of execution. It is certainly a pleasant and unex- 

pected event, inan age of twaddle and of sensation, 
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to come across 4 book so healthy in tone, so 
#0 refined, and so clever.”—John Bull. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN Stureis. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 

“Mr. Julian Sturgis’s sparkling novelette...... is a 
capital book, which will be read with pleasure by 
those who wish to be amused.”—/Spectator. : 

“A pleasant and pretty story.”—Saturday Review. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. By the Same. 


Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: One Book of 
its History. By Major-General W. G. HaMLey. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 17s. 

“The is admirably told throughout. In short, 
what with fun, love, and adventure, there is no flag- 
ging in the book, from first to last,"—Saturday Review. 

“A bright, genial story......The book is extremely 
pleasant reading.”"—Daily News. 

? By the 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY 
Same. Cheap Edition, price 3s 6d. 

WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform 
and Complete Edition. Handsomely printed in a 
New Type, 19 vols. crown 8vo, £4 lis. 

RoMOLA, 2 vols.—S1LaS MARNER,THE LIFTED VEIL, 
BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.— ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.—SCENES 
OF CLERICAL LiFz, 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOss, 
2 vols.—Fs1ix HOLT, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols.— 
DANIgL DERONDA, 3 vols.—THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 
‘vol.—JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol. 
Each volume, price 58, may be had separately. 

“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works. In 
size, type, and paper, everything that could be wished.” 
—Atheneum. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 
Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Llustrations, cloth, 
19s 6d; or in 5 vols., elegantly bound, half-zalf, 
33s 6d; also sold separately, viz. :— 

ADAM BEDE, 38 64.—Tue MILL ON THE FLOSS, 
3s 6d.—FELIxX HOLT, 3s 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL 
Lirs, 38.—SILAS MABNER, 28 6d.—ROMOLA, 33 6d. 
—DANIEL DERONDA, crown 8yvo, with Vignette, 
7s 64.—MIDDLEMARCH, crown 8vyo, with Vignette, 
7s 6d. 


MINE is THINE: a Novel. 


B 
tenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. rik 
6s. 


MARMORNE. The Story is told by 


ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the Youngest of Three 
Brothers. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


The MAID of SKER. ByR. D. Black- 


more. Seventh Edition, price 7s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND a YEAR. 


SAMUEL WARREN. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


By the Same. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Lieu- 
Edition, 


By 


RAILWAY READING. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” 


Forming Twelve Volumes of interesting and 
amusing Railway Reading. Paper cover, each Is. 
Sold separately at all Railway Bookstalls. 

1. THB GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY, and other 
Tales—2. How I BrecaME A YEOMAN, &c.—3. 
FATHER TOM AND THE POPs, &c.—4. My COLLEGE 
FRIENDS, &c.—5. ADVENTURES IN TEXAS, &¢.— 
6. THE MAN IN THE BELL, &c —7. THE 
MURDERER'S LAST NIGHT, &.—8. DI VASARI: a 
Tale of Florence, &c.—9, ROSAURA: a Tale of 
Madrid, &c.—10. Tus HAUNTED AND THE 
HAUSTERS, &c—I11. JOHN RINTOUL, &c.—12. 
TICKLER AMONG THE THIEVES, &c. 

They may also be had bound in cloth, 18s, and 
in half-ealf, richly gilt, 30s; or 12 vols. in 6, half- 
roxburghe, 21s; half red morocco, 28s. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series. Published Monthly,1s. No. XVI. is pub- 
lished this day, containing— 

THE WREOK OF THE ‘STRATH MORE.’ 

HERO-WORSHIP AND ITS DANGERS. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 

ANNIE AND HER MASTER. 
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BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s 6d. 
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10s. 
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DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 9s. 


CHESHIRE. 
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YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 
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JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory 


Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 


2 Langham Place, London, W. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended ."—Zancet. 

“Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, unteehnical, and readable style."— World. 

“ Tt deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


New Burlington Street. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 





Small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Now ready. 
VoL. 7.—MISCELLANEOUS (completing the Series). 





| 
Vout. 1.—The THRONE and the PRINCE CONSORT, | 
the CABINET and CONSTITUTION. 


VoL. 2.—PERSONAL and LITERARY. 

Vou. 3.—HISTORICAL and SPECULATIVE. 
VOL. 4.—FOREIGN. 

VoLs. 5 and 6.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, Part II., price 3s 6d, post free. 
HE ETCHER: a New Monthly 
Periodical, containing the Etched Work of 
Artists. Three Plates, imperial 4to, price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS: Hampstead Heath (R. S. Chattock).— 
Portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore (E. L. Monteflore).— 
Preparing tor Sea, Hastings (C. P. Slocombe). 
A few Artist's Proofs ou Japanese paper are printed 
of each etching. Prices on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAtTg, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published. 
HE GOVERNMENT ar4 
FINANCES of INDIA. A Letter to the Ris 
Seneuatte JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. By JoHn Dacosta:* 
rice 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
Now ready, post free, six stamps. 
INTS to INVESTORS; a Pamphlet, 
containing a Variety of Useful Information as 
to Investments. 
H.R. DUKE, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. IV. 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such. 
Cesar : a Sketch, by James Anthony Froude. 
Life of Robert Dick, ag Samuel Smiles. 
Life of Dr. Duff, by Dr. George Smith. 
The Lover's Tale, y Alfred Tennyson. 
Montalembert’s Monks of the Wet, Vols. 6 and 7. 
Movements in Religions Thought, by Dr. Plumptre. 
Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind. Third Series. 
The King’s Secret, by the Due de Broglie. 
War in Bulgaria, by Valentine Baker. 
Life of Bishop Selwyn, by W. H. Tucker. 
Life of Charles Lever, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Tour in the Cevennes, by R. L. Stevenson. 
In Tents in the Transvaal, by Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Personal Recollections cf Sir Gilbert Scott 
Scott's Lectures on Medizeval ya hm 
Lectures on French, Poets, by W. H. Pollock. 
Histery of Our Own Times, by Justin See. 
Life and Times of Stein, by J. R. —w 
My Command in South Africa, by Gen. Cunynghame. 
Among the Bedouins, by Lady Anne Blunt. 
Memoirs of Frances, Baroness Bunsen. 
Tent-Work in Palestine, by C. R. Conder. 
Holidays in Eastern France, by M. Betham Edwards, 
Londoniana, by Edward Walford. 
The Government of M. Thiers, by Jules Simon. 
Travels in Arabia, &c., by Isabel Burton. 
Tour in Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 
Watson's Seience Teachings in Living Nature. 
in Church History, by J. D. Jenkins, 
Studies in Philosophy, by William Knight. 
Lectures on Art, by E. J. Poynter. 
Lancashire Memories, by Louisa Potter. 
Erskine’s Freeness of the Gospel. A New Edition, 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Life of C. J. Mathews, edited by C. Dickens, 
The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer. 
Northward Ho! by Captain A. H. Markham, 
Memoir of Henry Compton, by his Sons, 
Selection from the Sermons of Dr. Newman, 
The Lord’s Prayer, by Dean Vaughan. 
Notes of a Naturalist, by H. N. Moseley, 
—_ Journals of an Artist in India. 
Windsor, by W. a Dixon. 
Lit and Letters of Dean 
Life of J. M. W. Turner, by P. G. Hamerton. 
Brusch's Bismarck in the Seneca ermen ar, 
The Eastern Question, by the Duke of ——- 
Memoir of Mrs. Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherso: 
Visit to the United States, by Sir TF ‘Campbell, 
Roraima and British Guiana, by J. W. Whetham. 
Sketches from French History, ; eo A. Trollope. 
Brugsch-Bey’s Egypt under t' araohs. 
Memoir of Rev. John Russell, of Tordown. 
Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley. 
A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ by Mrs. Brassey, 
The — of Turkey, by a Consul's by = 
Crnise of the ‘ Challenger,’ A W.d5.5 
On Trek in the Trans Harriet t Roc e. 
Among the Spanish People, y H. J. Rose. 
Journey Through Khorassan, by Col. Mae(regor. 
Gosse’s Literature of Northern a 
Gladstone’s Gleanings.—Bright’s Public Addresses, 
The Zulue and Our tiers, by T. J. Lucas, 
The Turks in India, by H. G. Keene. 
A Nook in the Apennines, by Leader Scott. 
The Great Fur Land, by H. M. Robinson. 
English Girls, by Mrs. G. S. Rean 
be 4 Atzhanistan, LA Colonel Malleson. 
by Professor Lechler. 
Crores ane H. Lang. The Slavs, by Dr. Maclear. 
it to South America, by Edwin Clark. 
istan and the Afghans, by H. W. Bellew. 
Burke, by John Morley.—Life of ow Moltke. 
Round the World in Six Months, - E. 8. Bridges. 
The Wild Beasts of India, be Sanderson, 
Perak and the Malays, by ajor ‘mone 
Saintly Workers, by Canon Farrar. 
Lectures on Religion, by F. Max Miiller. 
Our English Bible, by Dr. Stonghton. 
The Theory of Development, by Canon Mozley. 
Social Problems, by J. T. iyo 
Pleasant Ways in Science, by R. A. Proctor. 
Our Established Church, by Rev. Morris Fuller. 
Life and Letters of Madame Bona’ 
Addresses and Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock, 


John Caldigate, by A. Trollope.—All or Nothing. 
An Accomplished Gentleman. oon a. Lilian. 
The Ambassador Extraordinary.—Away Westward. 
Beau Nash. i a ae —Blue and a oomn. 
Basildon.—The Black Squire.—A Broken Blossom. 
Burnt Out.—Cousins.—Coward Conscience. 
Cartouche, t by the Author of “‘ The Rose Garden.” 
Crossfo’ licia.—Dorcas.— Bonds. 
The Fallen | Leaves.—For a Dream’s Sake. 
Genista.—The Gift of the Gods.—Glenmavis. 
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How He Won Her.—The King of Bath. 








Records of a Girlhood, by Frances Kemble. 
Dramatic Idyls, by Robert Browning. 
Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles. 
Senior’s Conversations with M. Thiers, &. 
The Satsuma Rebellion, by A. H. Mounsey. 
Thackeray, b; Anthony rollope. 
A Year i ina neashire Garden, by H. Bright. 
d Corr of Macvey Napier. 
Greeks and Goths, a Study, by Isaac Taylor. 
The Pope and the King, by A. Gallenga. 
Memorials of the Savoy, by W. J. Loftie. 
Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill. 
Wild Life in a Southern County. 
Pioneering in Brazil, bh P. Bigg-Wither. 
Blind Man’s Holiday ssays, by W. W. Fenn, 
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Ballads and 8 ts, by A der Anderson. 
Memoir of Dr. Daunt.—Memorials of Dr. Gregg. 
The Later Evangelical Fathers, by M. Seeley. 
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Modern Frenchmen, by 'P.G. Hamerton. 
British Cyprus, by Ww. Hepworth Dixon. 
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Notes of My Life, by Archdeacon Denison. 
Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson. 
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Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
Moss from a Stone, by C. A. Payton. 
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Tintoretto, by W. Roscoe Osler. 
Darwinism, and other Essays, by John Fiske, 
The Théatre Frangais, by A. B. Cochrane. 
A Ministry of Health, by Dr. Richardson. 
Leisure-Time Studies, by Andrew Wilson. 
Freedom in Science, by Dr. Haeckel. 
A Voyage Round the World, by eer Gray. 
ipes on the Nepaul Frontier, by “ Mao 
vine Legation of Christ, by” Rev. T. W. Fowle. 
Social Politics, by Arthur Arnold. 
Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
Life and Correspondence of —— le Balzac. 
Stirring Times in Jerusalem, by James Finn, 
ron ee Bae by Captain . J. Trotter, 
Life of by Charles Gibbon. 
yo Raheny Lives, by B H. Becker. 
Life of Yakoob Beg, by Demetrius Boulger. 
Catherine of Siena, by Y eaghiae Butler. 
The French Revolution, by Henri Van Laun. 
British Burmah, by n ©. J. F. 8. Forbes. 
Alpine Ascents, by H. hiitz-Wileon. 
Voyage of a Paper Canoe, by N. H. Bishop. 
Burma, Past and Present, by Lieut.-Gen. Fytehe. 
Paradoxical Philoso oph oe ——Philochristus, 
The Cathedral, by Bishop Benson. 
| = wad s Chapters on the Art of Thinking. 
Science Lectures at South Kensington. 
Burns, by Principal a —Brian Boru. 
Florilegium Amantis, by Coventry + 
Memoir of vw Vincen by Rev. W. Dorling. 
Essays and Stu: by John Skelton. 
Hibernia vemos” A M. O° ener Morris, 
The Classic Poets, by W. T. Dobso 
Sketches and Studies in Italy, by 7, A. Symonds. 
Six Months in Ascension, by Mrs. Gill. 
Wanderings in Patagonia, by Julian Beerbobm. 
Voltaire, by Col. Hamley.——Defoe, by W. Minto. 
Mrs. Macquoid’s Pictures from Normandy. 
Arrows in the Air, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
Miscellanies, by Bishop Wordsworth. 
Mixed Essays, by Matthew Arnold. 
Readings in Melbourne, by Sir A. Michie. 
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Under One Roof, by James Payn.—Pomeroy Abbey. 

Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon.—Phcebe's Fortunes, 
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The Last of her Line.—The Last of the Kerdrees. 
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The Black Forest, b: . Séguin. 
How I Vi olunteered Ss the Cape, by T. E. Fenn, 
The Kabul Insurrection, by Sir Vincent Eyre. 
Galileo Galilei, by Carl von Gebler. 
Marphy's Rambles in North-Western America, 
The Afghan Question, by the Duke of Argyll. 
The a of the Sky, by R. A. Proctor. 
Early Church History, by Dean Merivale. 
Sport in British Darah by Lieut-Col. Pollok. 
Edmund Burke, by John’ Morley. 
Pictures of the Past, by F. H. Grundy. 
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Life of Ernst Arndt.—Life of F. Cho in. 
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Theism or Agnosticism, by Rev. B. Maitland, 
Old Paris, a 4 Lady Catherine C. Jackson, 
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Six Sermons on Dante, by P. H. Wicksteed. 
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The Sermon on the Mount, by H. J. Coleridge. 
The Evolution of Man, by Dr. Haeckel. 
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sees of ete C. N. Scott. 
The Bampton Lectures, 1 Rev. C. Wright. 
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The Secret of by W. H. D. Adams, 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





ee GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


tS GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
«= GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. | [ “PROVES Beas CUP of 

THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. | GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENBICHES HOT — SOUPS, | i = it the BEST 
T 
PDE=ELIcrous to wae STEAKS, | PEARS no COMPETITION. 
FIS 
LENDS ADMIRABLY with the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 
FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. 
A GBEAT ADDITION to CHEESE. A MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
ENTERPRISE. 
AGREES with the — DELICATE | A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
M4EES COLD MEAT a LUXURY. | (THOUSANDS Me SOLD 
POSSESSESs PLEASING PIQUANCY KXOwn all over the WORLD. 


RYEBY DISH is IMPROVED by its BEWARE of COLOURABLE IMITA- 
ADDITION. TIONS. 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
either au naturel, asa Bllip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
dination by a skilful eook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 


for fish and made dishes. 
The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorksbire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinver with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
80 good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
; uite at liberty to publish this. —Yours traly, 

he AUTHUB of “Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 

Charter,” &c. 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow-Pattern Plate,’’ and Name, “‘ Goodall, Backhouse, § Co.”’ 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION | py BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. | J)ELICIOUS a ALL KINDS of 


DDING 
PELIcrous to JAM TARTS. | pettorous = ALL. KINDS of 
PLicious to STEWED RICE. DELicious to EVERYTHING. 
PE=ELIcious to ALL KINDS ot| D=ELcious ALONE. 
FRUIT. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


(TESTIMONIAL ] 





London, February 5th, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 
Proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.— Yours yen ll E. P. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leed 





GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Tarranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
Usziv: ALLED for EFFICIENCY D ISPENSES i BREWERS’ 
and PURITY. YEAS 
RECOMMENDED by ALL WHO DE=EFIES COMP ERISON. 


HAVE T D 
MANUFACTURED from the PUREST GIvE IT a TRIAL. 
4 INGREDIEN'S. x 

The cheapest, becauso the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical] of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can confidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions,and to pastry, cakes,&c. Itisa 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—io ‘tact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and consider—what you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world—I remaia 
your obedient servant, H. S. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL J] 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shall 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best. 
Mary WILSON, Matron. 


Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6a, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins. 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIO for INVALIDS. 1 gage oe DT id and 
THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the | | R® JOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
who has TRIED I 
[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. | THOUS: ANDS BENEFITED by ITS 
ESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY | | A Fanoee SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent phosicions, and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the 
young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine aud 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.] 
Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,as a certain cure and preventative, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL 

(EXTRACTS.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodali’s Quinine Wive we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these days of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendation.” 

From the Food Journal. 
‘* An honest and useful prep:ration, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anti-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness.” 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT-MEDICINE DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS, 


In Large Bottles, at 13, 1s 14d, 2s, and 2s 3d each. 








SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 


and 0., 


White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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